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MRS, JOHN WOOD. 


THE lady whose portrait adorns 
the first page of our new volume, 
is a member of one of the most 
celebrated theatrical families in 
England, and has proved herself a 
worthy supporter of the honours 
gained by her kindred. So many 
scions of the house of Vining have 
gained honours on the histrionic 
boards, that it would almost seem 
acting comes to them by nature. So 
it has been with Mrs. John Wood, 
who after leaving this country at a 
very early age, completed her educa- 
tion in the United States, where she 
afterwards married one of the most 
eminent and respectable merchants 
in New York. His early death, 
however, compelled her to resort to 
the favourite occupation of her race, 
and in a very short time she 
attained throughout the States the 
very highest rank as a comic actress. 
Everywhere she was an universal 
favourite. Everywhere the an- 
nouncement of her appearance drew 
crowded houses, Soon Mrs. Wood 
became dissatisfied with what after 
all, to all who speak the English 
tongue is but provincial fame, and 
determined to win the suffrages of a 
London public. 

Her first essay was, it must be ad- 
mitted, to some extent unsuccessful. 
The choice of a part in which she 
appeared was a mistake, for although 
Mrs. Wood had played Miss Miggs in 
Barnaby Rudge many hundreds of 
times in the United States with tre- 
mendous success, when she ap- 
peared in that character at the 
Princess’s Theatre under the cgis 
of her relative, Mr. George Vining, 
the audience saw in the imper- 
sonation rather a clever represen- 
tation of a “ Yankee gal ” than a 
portrait’ of the “irrepressible one” 
created by Charles Dickens. Con- 
sequently, while all were ready to 
recognise and to welcome the pre- 
sence of real comic talent, the performance, as a 
whole, was not cordially applauded. 

But her vengeance was soon to come. Some 
fsw other parts in which she played, both 
‘in. London-and in the provinces, revealed an 
amount of humour which to old _ playgoers 
recalled pleasant memories of Mrs. Keeley, 
with an added refinement beyond the reach of 
‘that great comedienne. Then came the great 
“ Mrs. John Wood management” of the St. 
which will long be memo- 
‘rable for the exquisite taste that guided every 
"detail. 

Never falling into the mistake so fatal to many 
‘managers of both sexes of always pushing herself 
‘forward into the most prominent positions, Mrs. 
1 Wood yet made her influence felt in every piece, 
‘in every scene. Aye, and before the curtain, as 
‘well as behind it, for never was a metropolitan 
theatre before this furnished with all the comforts 

and luxuries of a well-appointed mansion. 

But beyond an almost unrivalled display of 
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managerial taste, Mrs, Wood now contrived to fill 
the formost place in men’s mouths with her his- 
trionic talent. Few whosaw them will ever forget 
her assumptions of Phcebe in Paul Pry, and of the 
heroines in the burlesques of Pocahontes, of Vesta, 
and of Poll and Partner Joe. It is indeed not too 
much to say that had the authors of the two last 
named works in any degree approached the genius 
of the actress and managere:s, the St. James’s 
Theatre would not have been once more abandoned 
to English operas and French plays. 

But “it is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
and if Mrs, Wood had relinquished the managerial 
seat, play-goers have the advantage of being able 
to see her in the Strand, the real theatrical centre. 
Here, in the Adelphi Theatre, she is nightly 
causing rapturous bursts of laughter and applause 
to greet her clever assumption of Little Snowwhite 
in Mr. Charles Milward’s successful extravaganza 
of the same name. May she long continue to de- 
light us and to assist in handing down the stage 
traditions of a time when comic actresses were 


more plentiful then now, and did not consider the 
height of humour was attained by an unblushing 
display of bust and limb. 


Your looking-glass will tell you what none of 
your friends will. 

CaN girls stand a college course of study ¢ 
Mrs. Stanton thinks they can, and gays: “‘T 
would like you take thirteen hundred young men 
and lace them up, and hang ten to twenty pounds 
weight of clothes on their waists, perch them up 
on three-inch heele, cover their heads with ripples, 
chignons, rats and mice, and stick ten thousand 
hairpins into their scalps ; if they stand all this 
they will stand a little Latin and Greek.” 

A GERMAN writer complains of the difficulties of 
the English language, and cites the word Boz, 
which he says is pronounced Dickens. For our own 
part, we were aware that there are ‘‘ difficulties ” 
in the pronunciation of our vulgar tongue ; but we 
had no idea that they were quite so formidable or 
0) anomalous as that, 
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AND NOW OF THE ADELPHI. 


[IS HE HER HUS. 
BAND ? 


BY SYDNEY FRENCH, 
Author of ‘‘ Love, Honour, and Obey,” 
«Reuben Fairfield,” &c., &c, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
| N accordance with the arrangement 
_ made in the sixteenth chapter, 
| Lilian the following morning took her 
seat in an open phaeton by the side 
»f her cousin, for the purpose of 
payiug a visit to Deering Grange. 
The drive was a long one, but the 
horses were splendid specimens of the 
equine race, and Brook Freeling, 
with that forethought which never 
deserted him, when his own comfort 
was in question, had sent on a change 
of horses the previous night to the 
little village of Birchinghurst, so 
| that the whole journey was perfurm- 
| ed at top-speed. 

The rapid motion, the fresh air, 
| the bright autumn sun and bracing 
| wind, combined with the feeling that 
| she was.on her way to perform 
, sacred duty, all served to raise 
_  Lilian’s spirits and to bring back 
: the roses, to her cheeks. So con- 
)  siderate, so gentle, and yet so firm, 
| was her cousin, too, that she could not 
refrain from endeavouring to show 
how grateful she was for his atten- 
tive sympathy. 

Consequently, when the steaming 
horses stopped suddenly at the outer 
gate of the Grange homestead, the 
travelling companions were really 
on good terms with each other, and 
| as Lilian alighted from the phaeton, 
she turned to assure her cousin that 
she would hasten her departure aw 
much as poasible. 

As she disappeared, the old cruel 
smile flitted across Brook’s finely 
chiselled features; and as he sharply 
| whipped round his horses to trot 
them down to the village inn, a 
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look of triumphant malice sparkled 
from his eyes. 

Heedless of Brook Freeling’s re- 
flections just now, however, we must 
follow Lilian on her errand of love. 

Immediately on reaching the house 
door it was opened by a domestic 
| whohad noticed her approach. On 
asking for Mr. Deering she was im- 
mediately ushered into the room in 
which this story opened, where the 
| father and son were seated together. 

Both rose as she entered, and on 
seeing who was their visitor an ex- 
pression of anything but welcome 
was visible in both faces, but a 
secon! look at the sad pale face, 
and the garments of mourning 
partieily disarmed them. 

‘With me, at least, you have no cause of 
quarrel,” she said, holding out her hand. ut And 
now, wher: | too am grieving so deeply, for so 
heavy : _ gurely you will not refuse me a 
welcome, wil. not deny me the right of sharing 
your own ;2ricis 


The evi iont earnestness with which she spoke, 
the faint vet winning smile which accompanied 
her words overbore all resistance, and old Deering 


taking her hand respectfully, bade her welcome to 
his house. 

Frank echoed his father’s words and then 
asked :— 

“ But to! what chance Miss Freeling do we owe 
the honour of this visit ?” 

“To no chance at all, Mr. Frank; my presence 
here is the object of design, and I have just ridden 
over from \he Hatch on purpose to call upon you.” 

Then she proceeded to explain aud dilate upon 
the clause in her father’s will referring to Amy, 
and pleaded her cause so well that even Frank had 
promised, hat in the event of his sister’s return the 
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legacy should be claimed. Then sue haid to tell of 
Amy’s mysterious disappearance, of the vain search 
that was made for her, and of Brook finally leaving 
the island without news of her. 

How wuch of this they knew to be! false, and 
what cause of suspicion they had sgainst her 
cousin, neither father nor son binted at, but Frank 
took careful note in his mind of the discrepancies 
in Brook’s story. He told her, however, that it 
was his intention to start for Corsica im a day or 
two to renew the search, a notion in | which she 
heartily concurred. 

By common consent, both parties avoided as far 
as possible all mention of Norton’s| fate, and 
Lilian was about take her leave, when the door 
suddenly opened, and Lisetta entered wilh the child 
in her arms, but seeing that a visitor was present, 
with a hasty apology she was about to withdraw, 
when Frank stayed her departure, and introduced 
her to Lilian as Madame Mordini. 

Poor Lisetia on hearing Lilian’s name, and 
knowing that she stood in the prestice of her 
master’s sister, started so violently and looked at 
her so earnestly that the attention of the young 
heiress was forcibly attracted, and suddenly a rush 
of unpleasant memories seemed to cone into her 
miod, and it was in a curiously constrained voice she 
acknowledged the introduction. | 

Then turning to Frank, in a low tone, she re- 
marked her ignorance of the fact that he had any 
foreign friends. 

“Nor had I, until a few days since’ 
response. 

“Then this lady is not an old acqvaintance ?” 
asked Lilian. 

She asked the question so eagerly, and looked at 
him so earnestly, that Frank fancied s!e had some 
suspicion of the truih. Determined to allay this 
however, he made the answer that had been agreed 
upon. 

“Tndeed no !” he said, ‘‘a very new one. I saw 
her for the first timeethe day after tae squire’s 
funeral.” 

“The day after my father’s funer: 1,’ echoed 
Lilian. 

“Veg. It seems she is the widow o% some par- 
ticular friend of Mr. Wilfrid Elmshurst, and he 
brought her here and asked us as a speci:l favour to 
admit her into our house.” 

“A friend of Wilfrid Elmshurst’s 2’ she said ; 
then, turning to Lisetta, she continued, ‘ Have you 
known Mr. E!mshurst long ?” 

‘‘ No, only a very short time,” said I isetta. 

‘¢ And yet he introduces you to the hospitality 
of Deering Grange. I can hardly unde-stand this. 
Tt isnot like his usual circumspection.” And as 
Lilian spoke, she looked so suspiciously at the 
Ttalisn, her eyes wandering sharply fiom face to 
hand and back again, that Lisetta, who to some 
extent read her thought, and with |a woman’s 
instinct, divined that she was looking fo: the absent 
wedding ring, blushing scarlet, hid) her hand 
hastily, and without a word of adieu hurried from 
the room. 

No sooner had she gone, than Lilian, with a 
bitter sneer curling her beautiful lips, turning to 
the Deerings, took her farewell, positively declining 
Frank’s proffered escort to the carriage. 

Brook had returned to the spot where she had 
left him, and immediately on her res ppearance, 
hastened to assist her into the phaetpn, looking 
kindly into her face the while, to learn, if possible, 
whether his hopes had been realised. 

Apparently his scrutiny satisfied him, for without 
a word he started the horses on their homeward 
route, nor did he break silence until, they had 
proceeded about a couple of miles. 

‘Did you see Mr. Deering?’ he |then ssid, 
turving to her. 

‘Oh ! yes I saw him,” 

“May [ ask if you succeeded in the object of 
your visit ?” 

“ Yea,” she replied, “ they will allow Amy to 
claim her Jegacy if she returns.” 

; Wi They,” repeated Brook, ‘‘ then you saw Frank 
aiso } 

“Oh yes!” she said, bitterly, ‘I saw the whole 
family. Father, son, housekeeper, and lodger.”’ 

“Lodger?” asked Brook, with well! simulated 

surprise, “I did not know they had one, Who is 
he?” 
_ “de isa woman with a child. A foreigner she 
is, and was introduced to them by Wilfrid Elms- 
hurst, who was they tell me a particul sr friend of 
her late husband’s,” 

“ Strange!” said Brook, “I never kr\ew that he 
had any foreign acquaintances.” 

3: No, this is a new one, it seems.” 

ia widow, I think you said ?” inquired Brook. 

Ye, she calls herself one, though but for the 
child in her arms I should certainly never have 
suspected her of having been a wif,” replied 
Lilian, with sneering emphasis. 

“ Tadeed, is she so young then?” 

“Oh, itis not that. Though she is young, and 
good-looking too, in a certain bold style of beauty. 

3ut I have generally noticed that there is one 
siun of ma'rimeny which widows, whe her young 
or old, are careful never to dispense wil i?” 

“ And that is— ?” asked her cousin. 

“A. wedding ying,” she replied shortly, and 
lap donte silence. = 

Brook Freeling did not seem anxious ‘to disturb 
the reflections of his fair ward, sonot an@ther word 
was spoken until they drew rein at the li ttle inn at 
Lirchinghurst, where the horses they biad left on 
their outward journey were awaiting them, 

The change was effected as rapidly ais possible ; 
they had resnmed their seats aud werre about to 
start, when the sound of hoofs rapidly | approach- 
ing, caused Brook to pause, and he and his cousin 
both looking in the direction of the sound, saw 
Wilfrid Elmshurst on horseback, followed by a 
groom, coming towards them. 

Apparently discerning them at the sanne moment 
he checked his horse, and riding tovvards the 
phacton with a look cf evident surprise, ex- 
claimed :— i 

* Lilian, you here ?” ' 
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‘‘ Yes, Mr. Elmshurst, I am here,” she said, 
coldly, ‘if that remarkable event has any interest 
for you, but for the present I will wish you good 
day, I should be sorry to detain you from your 
friend at the Grange. Drive on, please,” she 
added, turaing to her cousin. 

“ Lilian, what do you mean?’ exclaimed Elms- 
hurst. 

But Brook had waited for no second bidding, 
and with a mocking bow to Wilfrid had driven 
rapidly away, leaving that young gentleman seated 
on his horse before the inn door petrified with 
astonishment. 

For a moment he appeared inclined to follow 
the phaeton, and dug his spurs viciously into his 
horse’s sides, but the next instant pulled him up 
so suddenly as to bring him almost on his 
haunches. hen, noticing the broad grin on the 
faces of the dozen or so of rustics who had 
assembled to have a good stare at the young 
mistress of Freeling Hatch, it suddenly struck him 
that he was making a somewhat undignified 
appearance, and again turning his horse he 
galloped furiously off in the direction of Deering 
Grange, where he was going when he first en- 
countered Lilian. 

Had he been able to overhear the comments 
that followed his disappearance, though he mivht 
not have felt flattered, and would certainly have 
been astonished, he would, at the same time, have 
learned enough to open his eyes to the false 
position in which he was placed, and, perhaps, 
even might have been enabled to upset the care- 
fully laid schemes of Mr, Brook Freeling. 

It was not to be, however; and after relieving 
his feelings by a desperate endeavour to break his 
horse’s wind, he pulled up at the top of a steep 
hill and began to think. 

“ What is the meaning of this?’ he asked him- 
self, as he rode s'owly on, ‘* Why did Lilian look | 


at me in that distant manner? And call me Mr. 
Elmshurst ?. This is some rascality of that pitiful, 
sneaking Brook, I'll swear. By Heaven! I'll | 


horsewhip him in front of the dining-room windows, 
where Lilian herself can look on and see the per- 
formance, if she likes, if the scroundrel dares to 
interfere with me, or meddle with my name in any 
shape. Yet I must be careful unless I mean to 
play into bis hands, I fear violence will not 
serve my turn. But what can he be scheming 
about now, I wonder? Why should he seek to 
damage me? Ihaveit. He thinks if he can get 
rid of me, he will perhaps be able to marry Lilian 
himself. The wretched scoundrel. He marry my 
peerless Lily. I’d wring bis neck first. Of course, 
all he cares for is Freeling Hatch. But we shall 
see. If I am to plot and counterplot with Mr. 
Brook Freeling, I shall have to keep calm.” 

Inthe meantime the two persons uppermost in 
his thoughts were pursuing the road to Freeling. 
The momentary exhilaration that had lightened 
Lilian’s face on their way to the Grange, had 
entirely vanished, and she looked if possible more 
wretched than before. Pride, however, coming to 
her aid, she showed as little sign of any interest in 
the events of the morning a3 possible, and com- 
yelled herself to utter several commonplace 
remarks on the different places, persons, and 
objects they passed. 

“ By the way, Brook,” she said said suddenly, 
“did you know of the codicil to dear papa’s will 
before it was publicly read ?” 

“ Long before.” 

“ When ?” she asked. 

“The day it was signed,” he answered. 

“ And that is nearly twelve months ago.” After 


| a moment she added, * Did anyone else know of 


this besides you and the lawyer?” 

“ No one, I should think,” he said, 

« And you never told any one?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then you feel certain no one else could have 
known of it,” she said, and there was a tone of 
pleased relief in her voice. 

‘‘No one Lam sure,” was the emphatic answer, 
“excepting, of course, Sir Godwin Elmshurst.” 

“Sie Godwin Elmshurst,” repeated Lilian, but 
the tone of relief had gone again. 

“Yes, he knew before any one,” said Brook 
quietly. “In fact, I believe my uncle consulted 
him beforehand. But why do you ask ?” 

“Oh, it is of no consequence. I merely wished 
to know.”’ 

Poor Lilian had indeed taken great pains to 
torture herself. She tried to convince herself that 
Wilfrid was mercenary in his professions of love, 
but was at the same time intensely anxious that 
Brook should disabuse her of the impression by * 


proving that’ * Was impossible her lover knew 
aught of her father s intentions, and instead of that 
he had made the exact contrary more than pro- 
bable. 

She said no more until she reached home, when 
she wentstraight toher own boudoir, and making up 
asmall parcel, whichshe folded, sealed, and addressed 
with her own hands, she summoned her maid, and 
directed her to despatch a special messenger with 
it immediately to Mr. Wilfrid Elmshurst, and 
when the sacrifice was completed and she was 
alone, she allowed herself to think for the first 
time whether she had done right. 

But it was too late ! 

Too late ! 

What a text on which to moralise is formed by 
these two short words. 

How many of our best intentions, aye, and of 
our noblest. actions are rendered worse than 
worthless by the simple fact that they are too late. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Axp now in the conduct of the story, it becomes 
necessary to look back for many weeks and to 
introduce the reader to new scenes and fresh faces. 

There is one person whose actions have had 
considerable inflaence upon the fortunes of most of 
the dramatis persone, but who has never yet made 
his own appearance upon the stage. 

In the old days of the legitimate drama, when 
no piece more important than a farce ever contained 
lessjthan five acts, it was by no means uncommon 
for some of the greatest masters to keep their 


| heroes in reserve for the third and succeeding acts, 


using the two earlier ones principally to describe 
his character and position, and lead up to his 
appearance. Sheridan’s School for Scandal is a 
notable example of this system. Charles Surface 
never appears until the play is half over, but when 
he is seen for the first time, the audience already 


recognise him as an old friend, and from that 
moment everything is subservient to him, and until 
he has spoken the tag he is never long absent. 

As, therefore, there is good authority for it, I 
shall make no apology to wy readers for having so 
long kept my hero in the background, but now I will 
ask them to suppose that the curtain has just rung 
up for the third time in this little drama, and that 
it is necessary for them to settle themselves com- 
fortably in their seats, to deposit bouquets, bonnets, 
fans, opera glasses, and bills of the play carefully 
before them, and prepare to receive the hero with a 
burst of applause. 

SceneE—The Mediterranean. Time—Midnight. 
A fresh breeze blowing. The moon shining brightly. 
Not a sail in sight. 

“ What?’ exclaims the impatient reader, “ A 
blank sea? Another disappointment. I thought 
we were to see the hero now. I begin to doubt 
whether the author has got one at all.” 

Not so fast, my impetuous friend. Though, even 
were that the case, I should not be asking without 
precedent. The late Mr. William Makepeace 
Thackeray, who knew somthing of the canons of 
his craft, once wrote a book entitled “ Vanity 
Fair, a novel without a Hero.” 

However, I am not daring enough to attempt to 
imitate so great a man so closely, and if you will 
look at the scene I have set, a little more atten- 
tively, you will see, gently rising and falling with 
the waves, the figure of a man floating on his 
back. 

That man is my hero—Norton Freeling. 

He has been adrift, alone in the ocean, thus, for 
more than three hours—three mortal hours, 
during which he has undergone many alternations 
of hope and despair, When first he found himself 
battling with the waves, he could scarcely realise 
the fact that he was thus to be left alone to die, 
and he shouted loudly to his cousin to throw him a 
ropo feom the speronare in which he had been 
sailing. 

But then the wind was blowing more violently 
than now, and perhaps it was impossible to render 
him the assistance he sought, and Jong ere this the 
speronare was out of sight, and now was comfort- 
ably riding in the little port of Mentone, in one of 
the most luxurious hotels of which fashionable 
resort for English invalids Brook Freeling was 
calmly enjoying his supper. 

Norton was ‘a strong swimmer, and for a time 
he struck out desperately in the vain hope of over- 
taking the little bark, but he soon found that he 
was only exhausting his remaining strength with- 
out a chance of succeeding in his attempt. Then 
he exerted himself more gently, and tried to_per- 
suade himself that by husbanding his strength he 
might be able to reach the land which was not so 
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many miles distant, but after a time the horrible 
notion impressed itself upon his mind that he had 
no notion in which direction he was going. 

Then, as he grew weaker and weaker, he began 
to think it would be better to yield up the struggle 
at once, and allowing the waves to engulph him 
while he yet retained consciousness, rather than to 
fight out the useless combat for a few short minutes, 
only to have to succumb at last when he could 
make no further effort for his life. But while there 
is life there is hope, and the thought of the loved 
ones on shore determined him to resist his almost 
inevitable fate to the uttermost. 

Fortunately, for the success of this determina- 
tion the day had been a hot one, and while he was 
yet on board the speronare, Norton had divested 
himself of much of his superfluous clothing, so 
that he was now clad merely in a shirt and a pair 
of summer yachting trousers of light material. 
The shoes he wore he had been enabled to kick off. 

So, hoping against hope, that some vessel might 
pass and hear his cries for aid, he had supported 
himself upon the water, every minute seeming to 
him an age, each hour an eternity. 

Now, however, his limbs were beginning to 
refuse their office, and although he conld still, 
almost mechanically, keep afloat, he felt instinc- 
tively that he was sinking deeper and deeper in 
the water, and he knew that as the specific gravity 
of his body gradually increased so would his 
buoyancy lessen and his powers of supporting him- 
self entirely disappear. It was curious, even to 
himself, so curious that he almost laughed aloud, 
how this fact fixed itself upon his brain, and, so to 
speak, insisted on being reasoned out upon purely 
scientific principles. He wanted to think of other 
things—of his father, his sister, of Amy and his 
child. And ever and again he tried to pray for 
them and for himself, but even while he prayed, 
he found his thoughts running on this ‘‘theory of 
drowning.” 

Then he began to realise to himself that he was 
losing the power of controlling his brain—that 
thoughts sprang unbidden to his mind and stayed 
there despite his will, and the memories he wished 
to call up faded irrevocably away. For a minute 
or two at a time he became light-headed, and then 
heraved wildly. Curses on his cousin’shead mingled 
strangely with blessings on those he loved. Then he 
would suddenly return to full consciousness and 
realise all the awful horrors of his position. And as 
he thought how hard it was to die so young, without 
one farewell to Amy or their child, without one 
word of forgiveness from his father, his soul was 
torn with anguish, and again he wished the 
struggle over. 

Physiologists and natural philosophers declare 
that drowning is not merely the most easy of 
deaths, but even that the sensations are positively 
delightful. Perhaps it may be 80, when it is 
sudden and death is half-gained by the first fatal 
plunge ; but when a strong man and powerful 
swimmer finds his strength gradually leave him, 
and his skill become valueless, there can be, I 
should think, no form of death, the agony of which 
can equal the horror, the suspense of this. To 
him, I fancy, the pleasant visions of green fields, 
the seraphic sounds of heavenly music, never 
come; but, in their place, a dread awaiting of the 
moment when sensibility must cease and annihila- 
tion follow. 

To Norton Freeling this time was coming 
quickly. With one last mental effort he had 
breathed a fervent prayer for the safety of his own 
soul, for blessings on those he loved, and for 
forgiveness of the one who had injured him so 
deeply. ‘Then, calmly lying on his back, oblivion 
seemed for a time to come ; and he gazed placidly 
at the moon and stars, trying to recall the names 
of the others, and to trace the constellation, Then 
came another change. One of fierce agony, a3 he 
felt himself hopelessly sinking, and knew that 
death was coming. lLashing himself into a rage, 
he cursed, and even blasphemed, terribly. His 
tortures now were worse than ever, and at last, 
with an expiring effort of madness, he tried to leap 
from the water, and his head and shoulders rose 
high up for a moment only to sink back into the 
water, and Norton Freeling knew no more, 

(To be continued.) 


Durine the year 1871 only twelve members 
of the House of Lords were removed by death, a8 
compared with twenty in 1870, and thirty-two in 
1869. 

Panto in A Lonpon Cuurcu.—On Sunday 
morning much alarm was caused in the church of 
St. Clement Danes, Strand, by a cry of “ Fire” 
which was raised during the sermon, which was 
being preached by the Rev. F. W. Russell, one of 
the curates. It appears that there was an issue 
of steam from a crack in one of the pipes connected 
with the warming apparatus. Oa the cry of 
“Fire” a sudden panic seized the congregation, 
who rushed to the doors. The Rev. R. J. Simp- 
son, the rector, stepped out into the chancel and 
assured them that there was no danger whatever. 
This had the desired effect, but the rector added 
that, as fear had been excited, it would be better to 
bring the service to a close with the benediction, 
which was then given. . 

Deeprovina a Wrrr —A singnlar case has iusé 
been decided inthe Newark County Court. A man 
named Peet died in the Bede-house on the 12th 
September last, and the plaintiff, John Wood, 
claimed his bed and bedding, under a memorandum 
of gift signed in August, after a will to the same 
purport had been burnt by defendant’s wife, who, 
with defendant, had got possession of the articles. 
The case turned upon the question of the will. 
Defendant said he knew of the existence of the 
will, and’was present when it was destroyed. He 
never asked the deceased to alter the will. Mrs. 
Peet (defendant’s wife) alleged that deceased gave 
her orders to destroy the will the day after it was 
executed, and said it ought not to have been 
made, His Honour gave judgment for the plain- 
tiff, Satisfaction to be entered on delivery of the 


goods on the payment of £5, 


a 


~~ \ tel Va 
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LADIES’ COLLEGES. 
Aone the various educational movements of 


= the day there is one of a very remarkable nature 


that at the present time is receiving a marked in- 
crease and development—the creation and exten- 
sion of Ladies’ Colleges. When so much that is 
vague and indeterminate is talked about woman’s 
rights and abilities and parity of intellectual power 
with man, it is a good thing that such discussions 
should lead to positive results and something likea 
practical issue. Women have a right to avail 
themselves of the highest kind of education of | 
which they are susceptible ; and if they think that 
the theory of the college best suits their peculiar | 
needs, they are quite right in adopting it. It is not | 
necessary, however, to. import any—competition+ 
between the sexes into the resolve that women 
shall have a yet higher range of education 
than that derived from ordinary home or school 
teaching. It has been too much the case 
that girls have been supposed to finish their 
education just at the age when their brothers go to 
college and address themselves to the more arduous 
part of it. There is no reason in the nature of 
things why women should not enter on the broader 
general culture or the special studies of intellectual 
life, and glean whatever advantages ara to be 
derived from the collegiate system or from pro- 
fessional teaching. We know of men in the 
Engineers who have been ‘‘ coached up” in their 
science work by ladies. We have all read Mr. 
Mill’s acknowledgement of the debt which he owes 
to his wife’s wisdom; and there is a Senior 
Wrangler who says that all his higher mathematics 
were taught him by his sister. Such results might 
be plentifvl among women if women had an Oxford 
or Cambridge of their own. For these reasons we 
are extremely glad to see that, although one or two 
of these institutions have at least partially collapsed, 
the system is, nevertheless, on the whole, receiving 
considerable extension, and that many inquiries 
are made respecting it in various parts of the 
country, 


The chief ladies’ college in London is undoubtedly 
the Queen’s College, in Harley-atreet, incorporated 
by Royal charter nearly twenty years ago. Such 
names as those of Dean Stanley, Mr. Maurice, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, and Mr. Flumptre are intimately 
associated with the college, and the board of ex- 
aminers comprises many most distinguished names. 
Bedford College was founded earlier but incorpo- 
rated later. There are, however, some provincial 
colleges that have scope and aims equally as high 
as the metropolitan colleges, and we believe that 
the foundation of various others is contemplated at 
the present time. The chief provincial colleges 
are those of Hitchinand Cheltenham. At Hitchin 
there are only a few scholars, but the plan is that 
of auniversity. At Cheltenham the College is in 
fact a large school, after the model of a great 
public school, in the first class of which students 
receive the teaching of a university. Queen’s and 
Bedford Colleges grant their own certificates, 
Hitchin prepares for Cambridge, and Cheltenham for 
the University of London. We have carefully ex- 
amined the different schemes and sketches of work, 
and also the papers set by the examiners in these 
institutions, andthere can be no question respecting 
the thoroughness and completeness of the course. 
Ample guarantees are found in the eminent names 
associated with these undertakings—indeed, the 
two chief points apparently aimed at are the high 
reputation of lecturers and the searching character 
of the examination papers. There are several 
eriticisms, however, that obviously arise. There is 
much imperfect teaching that cannot be tested by 
examiners, The questions asked bear no necessary 
ratio to the questions answered. We believe also 
that at times the examiners are too despotic, and 
ride their hobbies to the extent of hampering the 
liberty of the teachers and imperilling the success 
of a course of education taken as a whole. It must 
also be observed that the names of lecturers, how- 
ever eminent and gifted, do not give us informa- 
tion as to the real work of these institutions, 
which, with the decided exception of Queen’s 
College, is principally carried on by ladies. In 
various instances the school is engrafted on 
the college, or the college on the school. In 
such institutions it might be difficult to draw 
the line where the school ends and the college 
commences. We believe it is practically found 
that if you feed the college you starve the 
school, and the converse. If the school is very 
successful in results, the value of promotion to 
college is doubtful; and if the college becomes 
successful, the tendency is to send children there 
at too early an age. The proper plan seems to us 
not to draw a line of arbitrary distinction, but to 
have colleges which for younger classes should be 
of the nature of a school, and for elder classes, so 
far as may be, of the nature of a university. This 
would ensure a natural gradation and preparation, 
and would secure for both younger and older pupils 
distinctive advantages. We trust that in the 
desire for novelty and expanded aims the cardinal 
principle of all English teaching for ladies 
will be adhered to: that the superinten- 
dence will be in the hands of a lady, 
and a considerable share of teaching, and 
especially the moral training, in the hands ef 
qualified governesses. There can be no greater 
abstract reason that men should teach young 
ladies than that ladies should teach young mer. 
The advantage is, that in the case of men the 
world has had full evidence of ability and attain- 
ments ; while up to the present time women have 
not been able to prove their competence by public 
tests, although this drawback has now long ceased 
to exist. We lay the more stress upon ladies’ col- 
leges being virtually conducted by ladies, because 
the tendency seems to us to be to rely not so much 
on the staff of lady teachers as on well-known 
names at the two universities, We have no doubt 
that dons of the universities, where dons at the 
jpresent time are of a younger age than has ever 
ibeen known before, find it very pretty to lecture 
‘and examine a set of pretty girls ; and even that 
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young ladies may prefer their services to those 
which have a duenna character belonging to 
them. But motherly care is especially useful 
even at the age when maidens of the periodic 
kind perhaps think that it is least necessary. 
Tn the college system, when young ladies may be 
only attending certain courses of lectures involving 
only a limited time, or long waiting in a common 
room between the classes, some kind of motherly 
supervision cannot fail to be beneficial. We 
imagine, too, that an experienced school-mistress 
will detect. slovenliness and inaccuracy of work 


| with keener and more rigid vision than sympathetic 


young men, eten though fresh from the highest 
honours of their universities. To be in harmony 


with the national character and needs, ladies’. 


colleges must be colleges really conducted by ladies, 
where the staple education is in their hands, and 
where, whatever may be the external help called 
in, the real government and animating spirit is 
derived from a woman’s active superintendence. 

The Hitchin College is one remarkable for the 
distinctiveness and loftiness of its aims, and, we 
may add, for the resoluteness with which its pro- 
moters appear to carry out its design. The idea is 
nothing less than a university for women that 
shall reproduce in all its main features a university 
for men. The Hitchin College is closely en 
rapport with the University of Cambridge. It is 
on the point of taking wing from Hitchin to Cam- 
bridge. It even challenges a direct comparison, 
s0 far as it seeks to show that women can pass just 
the same examinations as men. The public 
examiners of the University of Cambridge who 
conducted the Previous Examination, or ‘little- 
go,’’ with the cognisance of the Council of the 
Senate of the University, examined some of the 
young ladies of the Hitchin College in the very 
same subjects on which they had previously 
examined men from the colleges. Not one of them 
was plucked. Nearly all obtained a first-class, 
and some were examined and approved in 
additional subjects. When Mr. Tennyson wrote 
his “ Medley” of ‘‘The Princess” his idea of a 
female college seemed grotesque and ex- 
travagant— 


With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And bright girl-graduates with their golden hair— 


but the Hitchin scheme appears to reproduce with 
great exactness the details of a university. A site 
for a college has been procured in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge, under conditions of distance 
and seclusion ; and it is supposed that in about a 
year’s time the transfer from Hitchin to Cam- 
bridge will be complete. The college certificates 
will be granted only to those who have passed the 
same examination as that necessary for the ordi- 
nary university degree at Cambridge, and in addi- 
tion candidates for honours are invited to take up 
the subjects of any of the five “‘ Tripos” examina- 


tions at Cambridge : — Mathematics, classics, 
moral sciences, natural sciences, law, and 
modern history, The promoters say that 


they design their college to hold in relation to girls’ 
schools and home teaching a position analogous to 
that occupied by the universities towards the 
public schools for boys. There is whatis virtually 
a matriculation examination, of which we will only 
say that we believe it would effectually floor a 
considerable number of the undergraduates of 
Christchurch and ‘Trinity. Students are not 
received under the age of eighteen, which 
would be a good rule to import into the uni- 
versity. The fair undergraduates, as we may 
safely call them, have their common room, where 
a piano is a pleasing addition to the news- 
papers. They are also allowed to have tea in 
their own rooms between three and nine in 
the evening. The college gates sare closed 
in winter at six and in summer at dusk; 
we will refuse to believe it possible that any ‘‘ col- 
legienne” will ever be gated or rusticated. In 
looking over the names of the general and the 
special committees, we are certainly surprised to 
see the large numberof very distinguished persons, 
comprising many of the best known names in the 
country, who are lending moral and material aid to 
the undertaking. We regret, however, to see that 
there are only a dozen members of the college who 
enjoy the services of their distinguished lecturers, 
and we doubt not an adequate supply of tutors or 
tutoresses. The machinery is, however, provided, 
and will be found to a still greater extent when 
the Hitchin institution is removed to Cambridge, 
80 that the experiment of a female university will 
at least receive an adequate trial, and where at 
Cambridge, by Miss Clough, the sister of the 
eminent poet, the experiment has already to some 
degree been made. 


We believe, however, that the true theory of the 
college is not so much that of Hitchin as of such an 
institution as the Cheltenham College for Ladies, 
that has a dozen times the constituency of Hitchin. 
This is the plan that is most easily capable of 
being transferred to our great centres of popu- 
lation. At Cheltenham the scheme has progressed 
so well that the present buildings have been found 
inadequate, and a new and splendid edifice will 
shortly be rising on one of the best sites in the 
town. In this instance the college element 
naturally expands from the school, and young 
ladies receive the kind of instruction that will best 
prepare them when properly advanced for the uni- 
versity features of classes, lectures, and examina- 
tions. No school approaches the Cheltenham 
school in the horours obtained from the University 
of London. We believe that the experiments in 
higher education which are now being tried, and 
the full discussion they are receiving, will probably 
inaugurate a female collegiate system in England 
that will be in advance of similar American 
institutions. There is one point we observe 
with regret. Whatever may be the advantages 
of these institutions, they are certainly estimated 
at a higher momentary value by their promoters. In 
very many cases they are not dearer than, perhaps not 
so dear as, many fashionable boarding schools. At 
Hitchio the bare terms are # hundred guineas for 
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the six months that form the college year. At the 
other colleges we have mentioned the terms are 
lower and residence for boarders is provided. But 
there is no special provision made for the governess 
class nor yet for the general diffusion of this higher 
order af education. As these ladies’ colleges appear 
to tread in the steps of the old foundation colleges 
of the country we advise them in this respect to 
follow the example of the elder universities. The 
unattached students of Oxford or Cambridge can 
now procure the highest teaching at a very mode- 
rate outlay ; and it is highly probable that in this 
new educational movement the common schools will 
be affiliated in a regular series to the universities, 
probably with large substantial help, furnished in a 
new distribe son of the funds, by the universities 
themselves. If the college system is a real step in 
the progress of women’s education—and we believe 
it is—-then we invite its promoters to consider how 
far the benefits of the system may be made avail- 
able for the governess class and for the womanhood 
of ,the country at large——The School Board 
Chronicle. F. ARNOLD. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


When the breezes softly play 

Through the joyous bloom of day, 

With the future far away, 
Bright the dreams our fancy weaves ; 

When the summer beauty fades 

In the autumn’s sombre shades, 

Deeper thought the heart invades 
With the rustling of the leaves. 


At our feet so thickly lying, 

Dear the music of their sighing, 

As sweet, pensive echoes dying 
On the distant, unseen shore. 

Peerless in their changing glory, 

Emblems of life’s mystic story— 

Hopes like leaves with frost touch hoary, 
Will ye blossom ever more ? 


Where the autumn leaves are falling 

There a spirit-voice is calling, 

From these earthly cares enthralling, 
To the home where it has fled ; 

Evening’s dewy tears are weeping, 

Where a cherished form is sleeping, 

Angel guards their watch are keeping 
Ever o’er our sainted dead, 


Gently round the heart entwining, 

Higher, holier, thought inspiring, 

Autumn wreaths so brightly shining 
In the golden morning Jight ; 

Where the sparkling dewdrops glisten, 

Let the waiting spirit listen 

Till the star of faith has risen 


To illume the darkest night. L, P. W. 


Batt aT THE GREAT WESTERN Horet, Bir- 
MINGHAM.—Mr, John Hall, the spirited proprietor 
of this handsome and popular hotel, last week 
gave a ball and supper to his numerous employés, 
and seme hundred and fifty persons were present 
to take part in the festivities. The salle a manger 
was tastefully decorated with holly, mistletoe, and 
the usual Christmas insignia; and the dancing 
began about nine o’clock and continued till eleven, 
when the company sat down to a delightful 
supper, which was discussed with champagne and 
moselle accompaniments with the greatest anima- 
tion. The toast of the evening was given by the 
Chairman (Mr. Bayliss), and feelingly and appro- 
priately responded to by Mr. John Hall. Mr. 
Howard Paul, the well known “ entertainer,’ who 
was on a visit to Brimingham, proposed ‘The 
Staff,” and spoke as follows :—“ A friend of mine 
some time ago, in speaking of Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, said he greatly admired that gentleman as 
a poet, alleging as a curious reason that ‘he had 
nothing to say and he said it.’ I fear I bear an 
affinity to my friend’s estimate of the much-chaffed 
author of the ‘Proverbial Philosophy’—I’ ve nothing 
to say but I'll say it. I’ve no doubt the ladies 
who grace this table will secretly rejoice that 
I’m not going to inflict a speech on them, as they 
naturally wish to resume their dancing, even 
though I should meet with the minor catastrophe 
of a break-down ; so I'll be brief. The toast that 
has been unexpectedly confided to me is ‘The 
Staff ;) and any one who has had the least hotel 
experience need hardly be told that the comfort 
and general excellence of an hotel, especially a 
large and important one like the Great Western, 
is mainly due to the combined exertions of the 
staff. As bread is said to be ‘the staff of life,’ 
so, transposing the idea, it may be said that the 
staff is the life of an hotel. From my rambling 
vocation it may be naturally inferred that hotel 
life is a good deal in my line. In almost every 
large city in Europe and America I’ve put up at 
an hotel, and I’ve often had to ‘put up’ with a 
great deal in consequence, especially were the staff 
was not up to the mark. I have had a great 
many bells unanswered in my time, and then I 
blessed the staff. I’ve met with a considerable 
number of flies, and other insects too numerous 
to mention, in my soup, and again I blessed the 
staff. I’ve had the wrong pair of boots, three 
sizes too large, placed at my door and again I 
showered blessings on the staff—in point of fact, 
not to take up too much of your time, the staff, it 
seems to me, is the be-all and end-all of an 
establishment of this magnitude ; and I make this 
assertion with all due deterence to the head of the 
hotel, who, had he as many arms as Briareus, and 
as many eyes as Argus, he must look to his staff 
for proper and efficient support. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I beg to propose the staff, coupling 
with it the name of the esteemed chef, Mr. Brit- 
tain.” Atthe conclusion of the supper dancing 
was resumed, and “the mazy” had it all its own 
lively way up to nearly four o'clock, when the 
company separated, with the conviction that all 
had had an enjoyable night, thanks to their own 
good spiritg and Mr, Hall’s liberality and kindly 
feeling. : 
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THE MURDER OF BISHOP PATTESON. 


The South Australian Register gives a short 
account of the murder of Bishop Patteson and 
others by the Melanesian natives, which has been 
briefly announced by telegraph. The Bishop went 
ashore from the mission schooner Southern Cross, 
at Santa Cruz, the principal island of the group so 
called. The Rey. Mr. Aitken followed in another 
boat, which was met by a native canoe, and 
attacked with a shower of arrows. Mr. Aitken 
and one of the sailors were killed and two other 
sailers wounded. Apprehension being felt for the 
safety of the Bishop, a boat was sent ashore, and 
his body was found in a canoe, stripped of its 
clothing, and wrapped in a mat. The schooner 
then sailed/to Nortolk Island, whence the sad news 
was conveyed to Sydney by a private letter. 
Bishop Patteson had long and faithfully laboured 
for the benefit of these Melanesian natives. The 
act appears to have been committed in revenge 
for the outrages of the slavers, several of whom 
were cruising in the neighbourhood. 

Santa Cruz, or Nitendi, is the chief of the Santa 
Cruz or Queen Charlotte group of islands, lying 
south-eastward of the Solomons, and due north of 
the New Hebrides. Five or six of them are of 
considerable extent, the remainder small. They 
are all of volcanic formation, and one of them, 
Volcano, is still in a state of activity. It was on 
one of these islands, Mallicolo or Vanikoro, that 
La Perouse, the French navigator, was wrecked 
and lost with all his crew. They were discovered 
by Mandana in 1595. 

“ Bishop Patteson,” adds the Register, *‘ was the 
son of the Right Hon. Sir John Patteson of 
Feniton Court, Devon. His mother was a sister 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Coleridge. He was 
educated at Eton and at Oxford, where he was 
distinguished not more for his high intellectual 
powers than for his moral qualities and genuine 
earnestness of character. After taking his degree 
at Oxford, he took holy orders, and on the living 
of Honiton falling vacant, near which town his 
father resided, he was requested to take the 
spiritual charge of the parish and accept the in- 
cumbency, It happened that at this time Bishop 
Selwyn, then Bishop of New Zealand, was in 
England. He was an old friend and counsellor, 
and Mr. Patteson felt the deepest veneration for 
his character and for his labours. Talking together 
in the garden at Feniton Court, the Bishop of 
New Zealand congratulated him upon the prospect 
of his bein, settled so pleasantly near his father 
and his sisters. ‘I do not know that,’ said Mr. 
Patteson. ‘What do you mean?’ said Bishop 
Selwyn ; and then for the first time he heard that 
Mr. Patteson’s one wish was to devote his life to 
that missionary work in which the Bishop of 
New Zealand was already engaged. Sir John 
Patteson, feeling as he did that he should see his 
son no more, gave his consent to their separation, 
as one who felt that we should not make our gifts 
to God of that which costs us nothing ; and Mr. 
Patteson joined the Bishop of New Zealand in his 
work in New Zealand and the Melanesian Islands. 
His great aptitude for acquiring languages, and 
his gentleness of character, peculiarly fitted him 
for this work, and in due time he was called upon 
to take the oversight of the Melanesian Mission. 
He was very unwilling to undertake this responsi- 
bility, wishing rather to serve under another ;_ but 
ultimately the Bishop of New Zealand convinced 
him that it was his duty, and-so he was consecrated 
Bishop. Few will need to be told how well he 
discharged this duty. Fever and ague, and 
latterly a still more distressing malady, broke 
down his health, but did not stop his work. With 
unflinching courage, he was, from a sense of duty, 
singularly cautious, and there would have been 
little fear for his life but for aggression on the part 
of white men engaged in kidnapping the natives. 
For this purpose they even used his name, and 
enticed the natives on board their ship on the plea 
that he had sent for them. Except for these acts 
of others he had no fear for his life. He thought, 
indeed, that it was possible that he might be de- 
tained a prisoner among them, and directions were 
given in such an event that his boat should watch 
for him most carefully at about 3 o’clock a.m., as 
at that time he would most probably endeavour to 
escape. 

“The Rev. Mr. Aitken, Bishop Patteson’s 
fellow sufferer, had been for several years attached 
to the Mission, and had resided some time ago for 
several months upon one of the Melanesian 
Is’ands. Both the Bishop and he had often before 
been at Santa Cruz, and were well known to the 
natives generally. The Melanesians, however, 
hold it as a matter of faith that any fatal outrage 
must be avenged by the sacrifice of the first man 
they meet of the offending nation.” 


CHRISTMAS AND THE New YEAR IN Many 
Lanps. A Souvenir, by W. H. Cremer, jun., 
author of ‘ Haster Eggs, a Sketch of a Good Old 
Custom.” London: 210. Regent-street.—This 
neat little brochure, which is, it is stated, not pub- 
lished for sale, but for preseutation to the customers 
at Mr. Cremer's establishment, gives a well-writen 
account, as its tille would indicate, of the customs 
prevailing in “many lands.” and by many nations 
ancient and modern, at this fertive season, includ- 
ing those of the ancient Egyptians, Chinese, 
Hindoos, the Latin, Greek, Protestant and Lu- 
theran Churches, European Eastern and Western 
lands, and i “ Merrie England,” past and present. 
Each page iss illustrated with a well engraved and 
appropriate |‘ corner-piece,” occupying nearly half 
the space; and it is in other respects neatly and 
tastefully oat up, forming an acceptable and elegant 
present for tthe season. 

Mr. Maruew Greatnead, of Richmond, 
Yorkshire, died there on Sunday, in the 102nd 
year of his age, He was born at High Cunnischiffe, 
near Darlin gton, on the 28rd of April, 1770, and 
was believeci to be the oldest Freemason in England, 
having beers a member of a lodge for seventy-five 
years, 
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The Latest fashions, 


By Our SpEcIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Let us wish our readers at once a Happy 
New Year, ere we start with our descriptions 
of new toilets; and let us hope that 1872 
may be marked in the history of costume, by 
the restoration of good taste for all that is 
ugly or fantastic, and the maintenance of such 
good points as we already possess. Unfor- 


tunately, to hope that everyone could ever be |deep flounce pi 


pleated flounce, headed by a bias band of 
brown velvet an inch and a half wide. The 
tunic en suite was trimmed with a frill of the 
faille and a narrower band of brown velvet. 
The bell sleeves were gauged at the elbow 
with a band of brown velvet, edged with 
a frill of facile and a rosette placed at the 
back of the velvet band. These sleeves 
gauged just below the elbow are more fashion- 
able than those hanging loose. 

A half-mourning toilet was made of black 
silk grenadine with a long train, bearing a 
1 uked out and headed by a 
ruche, also pinked, a ruche piped with white 


long plaits or coils of soft hair are worn at the 
back, or coils of various length and thickness, 
and a very broad massive plait round the 
crown of the head. 

For headdresses, Dolly Varden caps, bows 
of ribbon and lace, bows and tufts of mar- 
about feathers are worn, or a single feather, 
fastened by a bow, or a cluster of jewels. 
Some of these feathers are white or black 
tipped with gold. 

All kinds of lace are worn; but Duchess, | 
deep Valenciennes, and fine point de Venise | 
preponderate. Both black and white lace 
tunics over coloured silks and satins are much 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS. 

Fics. 1 and 2 represent an elegant design for an 
afternoon promenade costume, or a dress for demi- 
toilet. It is composed of dark brown silk, with 
the lace and ruches, the puffings and kilt-pleated 
flounce of havannah colour. The hat is of brown 
felt, trimmed with brown velvet, and a couple of 
small havannah feathers. The bonnet is of brown 
velvet and havannah satin, with flowers of the 
lighter shade. 

Fic, 3,—Promenade costume of maroon cash- 
mere, made with seven small kilt-pleated frills, 


attired in good taste, would be vain ; for it is jruc 30 pinked, a ruck 

not given to all women to know hoy to dress, jsalin enclosed the pinked Tene.” ; 
and it is those who caricature ¢he mode |of the grenadine was edged with a frill 
rather than those who set it, whi lheaded by aruche similarly set on to that 


produce | nh 
the wonderful monstrosities of the The square body and 


| headed with bands of cashmere embroidered with . 


For evening toilets, dresses of China | silk, velvet ribbon may be substituted. The tunic 
wear a dolman 


crépe are very pretty, and in Paris are much |is to match, and for out door 7 
worn at the theatres and soirées |should be added, trimmed an a corresponding 


Pink, blue, | 
and mauve are the favourite colours, made up, | 
, >| colour. 


is) eee eeeed ty, for = 
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|manner, and lined with quilted silk of the same 


soilet that | already on the skirt. 
give welcome scope to the satiristand the cynic. | long sleeves were trimmed to correspond. 
However elegant might be the designs intro- 
duced for the robes, the mantles, the coiffures 
and the headdresses, there would always be 
found plenty to distort and exaggerate the 
model into a shape ugly and ludicrous. But she 
who has good feeling for the proprieties of the 
toilet will always contrive to be graceful and 
pleasing by modifying extremes, by knowing 
how far to adopt any particular style, and how 
to assume it, without defying the humour of 
the hour. 

The short loose jacket called the Dolman is 
very much worn in Paris at present, and 
nothing is in better taste or more affected 
than a short skirt of velveteen, a polonaise of 
embroidered cachmere, and a dolman of vel- 
veteen, all of one colour. Velveteen is very 
much worn in Paris, both in black and colours, 
especially maroon. 

‘A very popular style of dress is an havannah 
faille, trimmed with alternate flounces of faille 
and velvet of the same colour; a princess 
tunic open in front, raised at the sides with a 
puff, and open behind also, the ends forming 
long points. The velvet sleeves hilf large, 
trimmed with a flounce of faille, over a flounce 
of velvet. 

Satin cloths are very much worn with a 
petticoat, with one very deep box-pieat, and 
a long skirt looped up over it, a. 1 a deep 
jacket of the same, with a box-plested frill 
down the front and round the jacket, headed 
by a bias band, and above that an upright 
pleated frill of velvet, and at the back of the 
neck a velvet bow and short encs. The 
favourite colours are dark bottle-green, fawn 
and brown mixed, Indian red and mulberry 
colour. Some of these satin cloths are worn 
trimmed with fur, such as fox or lynx, with 
which a muff and tippet to correspond are 
assumed. 

Many costumes are thus made: a satin 
cloth petticoat with a deep box-pleated flounce, 
a silk rep polonnise of a rather lighter shade, 
and a tight-fitting velvet jacket, ratner deep | 
in the basque, edged with fur, the costume of | 
one colour, Sable, fox, and chinchilla fur is 
worn, and is usually very deep. 

Cloth pelisses are also worn, trimmed with 
about four inches of dark fur. These are 
shaped like tight-fitting jackets, open in front | 
and the skirt descending nearly to the ancles, | 

Short jackets of cloth are worn braided 
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Fic. 16.—Briack Sink APRON. 


Training petticoats of fine muslin, flounced, 
and edged with lace, are worn under robes of 
silk and satin, and are often the longer of the 
two, so as to be visible behind. In front the 
dresses are frequently short enough to show 
the shoes, which are made with very high 
heels and immense rosettes, or clusters of 


We noticed the other day a very pretty din- 
ner toilet. It was of violet satin, with flounces 


half-wav up the skirt, every flounce edged 


with white satin piping at the top, and white 
fringe on the hem. A peplum-shaped tunic 
fell over these flounces, and was edged also 
with a narrow flounce. The square body and 
hanging sleeves were ornamented to corre- 
spond with the skirt. The under sleeves were 
of handsome lace. 


Gold necklets, supporting lockets, bearing 
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Fic. 17.—WHITE Musiin APRON. 


a la inilitaire, or trimmed with narrow bands 
of fox, astrakan, or sealskin. 

A handsome promenade costume was made 
thus: a rich black satin petticoat with 
flounces about eight inches deep, with one 
wide box-pleat at intervals, between tine kilt- 
pleats. Over this a rich silk velvet polo- 
naise. A deep pointed collar of sable, cuffs 
and muff to correspond. A high slate-icoloured 
felt hat, trimmed with slate-colourecl velvet, 
and an aigrette of ruby colour. Re und the 


neck a Brighton tie of ruby colour, tiny high- 
heeled shoes and very large rose’stes and 
buckles. 

At a recent soirée we observed a rich 
salmon-coloured faille robe with a d2ep box- 


diamond monograms, crosses or stars are very 
much worn ; but collarettes, consisting of a 
band of half-inch velvet, lined with white 
silk, are worn close round the throat. These 
are edged with very narrow real Valenciennes 
lace, and fastened with a small jewelled snap. 
Some are plaip, and others ornamented with 
jet braiding, or pearls at intervals. 

Stars are very much worn in the hair—some 
are of diamonds, others gold, or Paris jet. 
Star earrings and neck pendants to match 
are also in vogue. 

The hair is frequently turned back in front 


over pads, sometimes only a little raised, and 


cut in a fringe or little curls over the fore- 


head, and at other times dressed high. Very 


mixed with white lace. 
of coloured crape, folded round the opening 
of square and heart-shaped bodies, and edged 
with lace, are very pretty additions to a demi- 
toilet. 


The very idea of woman, whether as 
or mother, seems to be wholly lost. To all gour velvet and face reversed. 


Also handkerchiefs 


Tne Viscountess (Dowager) Milton announces a 


volume of ‘* Lectures on the Four Gospels for the 
use of families and schools.” 


Ir appears that a woman-hating establishment, a 


sort of bachelor’s Arcadia, has long existed at a 
place called Act®, not far from the borders ~ of 


Thessaly and Macedonia. A correspondent of the 
Court Journal thus describes it :—“ It is a monastic 


confederation, consisting of twenty-three convents, 


and numbers more than 7,000 souls. Soldiers are 
paid by the monks to guard the boarders of this 
happy land, and no woman is allowed to enter. 
sister, wife, 
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Fic, 4. is suitable for home or town wear. It 
is a dark green satin cloth, with one deep, slightly 
frilled, flounce, headed by a ruche lined with satin 
or velvet the same colour, the heading turned back 
to show it. The tunic is trimmed with a frill, 
headed by a row of green satin or velvet, drawn in 
at intervals of aninch apart. The jacket body is 
trimmed with a pleating of satin or a velvet ribbon. 
Satin and velvet should not be mixed in the gar- 
niture, but one of the two selected. A lighter 
shade of green is used for the bow in the hair. 

Fig, 5.—Costume for a little girl. Dress and 
tunic of sage-green silk, trimmed with a flounce 
and ruche of book muslin kilt-pleated, the ruche 
edged and set on with a row in the centre of dark- 
green satin ribbon. Green ribbon in the hair. 

Fic. 6.—Dress for a little girl, consisting of 
polonaise of mauve cashmere, trimmed with 
violet velvet ribbon, and violet waistband and bow. 
Petticoat of violet velveteen, trimmed with two 
bands ef mauve satin. Mauve bow in the hair. 

Fic. 7,.—Dress of French grey cashmere, with 
a deep flounce, and tunic short before and 
crossed at the back, over which a sash of the 
material, lined, falls. The trimming is black 
ribbon velvet and a deep black or grey fringe. 
The jacket, body, and sleeves are trimmed with a 
ribbon rouche, with a row of narrow velvet in the 
centre, 

Fic, 8.—Long dress of havannah silk, the tunic 
trimmed with havannah fringe, with brown tassels ; 
the heading of a handsome crown passementerie 
or fancy fringe. The body high, but trimmed 
square, with fringe and passementerie. Bows of 
havannah ribbon. Deep hanging sleeves, trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt. 

Fic. 9.—Dress for a young lady of twelve or 
fourteen years, in two shades of maroon Trish 
poplin, Skirt of the dark shade trimmed with 
two bands of the light. Body and tunic of the 
light shade, robed with bands of the dark, ending 
in rosettes. Sleeves to match the tunic, and both 
edged with fringe of the light shade. 


LINGERIE. 

Via. 10.--Camisole bodice for a young girl to 
wear under a lace or muslin Garibaldi, for evening 
dress. 

Fia. 11.—Linen chemise, the yoke made of 
alternate tucks and insertions, and edged all round 
by insertion. 

Fic. 12.—Night dress, the yoke of crossway 
tucks and insertion. ‘The centre band of insertion 
and embroidered frills carried all down the front. 

Fic, 13.—A dress sleeve. The frill and epaulet 
cut in tabs, lined, and trimmed with two rows of 


Fic. 18.--Wuite Mustin APRON. 


old bachelors wao complain of the wiles of women 
seeking to entrap them into marriage, this terri- 
tory, belonging to Mount Athos can safely be 
recommended as a haven of refuge.” 


THERE are many, Many young wives all over our 
land who have not had the supreme advantage of 
a skilful mother’s teachings, or having had the 
opportunity, aeglected it. And oh! how many 
there are who marry and set up an independent 
home without once considering the inestimable 
privifeges, and the grave responsibilities that 
belong to the Queen of Woman’s Kingdom ! How 
many, who never once think that upon their own 
personal exertions depends the health, the com- 
fort, the happiness, the moral tone, the religious 
growth of their households, be they small or 


large. 


Fic. 14.—A muslin under-sleeve, trimmed with 
lace, and made with narrow bands of muslin 
machine-stitched. 

Fic. 15.—Dress sleeve trimmed with frills and 
velvet, and coat-shaped under-sleeve of white lace. 


APRONS. 
Fic. 16.—Black silk apron, trimmed with bands 
of white or coloured ribbon to match the costume. 


Fics. 17 and 18 are designs for pretty white | 


to be worn in the drawing-room 
when making tea. They may either be edged or 
trimmed with ribbon or muslin. Coloured muslin 
laid on in bands looks very pretty and will wash. 
It is still handsomer if covered with cluny insertion. 
Bright green, bright blue, and crimson are the 
most effective colours. 


muslin aprons, 
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Fic. 10.—Musiin Bopice FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 


FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 

Fic. 19. —Toilet mat, centre for a sofa cushion 
orpincushion. This design is exceedingly effective 
for either of these purposes. Take a piece of scarlet 
cashmere, trace the design on paper and tack it on 
the cashmere, which should be stretched in a work- 
frame. Run the outline of the design in coloured 
silks, using the proper colour for each. Remove 
the tissue paper. Raise the flower petals with silk 
and work over in satin stitch : fine purse or coarse 
sewing silk may be used. The centre flower is 
blue ; the heart golden-yellow, worked in knots, or 
set on with beads. The small flower under it is 
straw-yellow, and the two forget-me-nots below 
blue with yellow hearts. The flower a little below 
the centre one to the right is white with an orange 
heart, and that.to the left violet or mauve with an 
orange heart. The wheat is straw-yellow, the corn- 
flowers dark blue, and the small flower above the 
centre to the left and the bud, pink. Work the 
sprays in three shades of green, two yellow-greens 
and one darkish blue-green—using very coarse 
purse silk. The border is blue ribbon heron-boned 
across, reverse ways with maize-coloured coarse 
purse silk, 

Fics. 20 and 21.—Point lace insertion to edge 
a square body and under lace‘coat cuffs. Materials : 
point lace braid, Walter Evans and Co.’s Meck- 
lenburg thread, No. 16, and H. Walker's point 
lace needles, No. 21. There is very little work in 
these patterns, especially Fig. 20. It is to be 
tacked round the square of the neck between two 
ruches of the colour of the dress, arranged so as to 
allow the full width of the lace to appear. A 
white fringe under the lower ruche is a pretty 
addition. To make it up for sleeves: make a coat 
sleeve of real Brussels net, piping the seams, 
make a cuff of the point lace, and add a very’ 
narrow lace edging. Above the lace, put a ruche 
to match the dress, and above that a fine pleated 
net frill-edged with satin ribbon of a corresponding 
colour and the narrowest width possible. 

Fic. 22.—Design for an embroidered corner for 
a lady’s handkerchief. Materials: W. Evans and 
Co.’s embroidery cotton, and H. Walker’s elliptic 
needle. Fine cotton is best, but the size must be 
regulated by the material of the handkerchief. 
Trace the design on tissue paper and ink it over. 
When dry place the handkerchief over it and 
fasten both on toile cirée. Run the outline of the 
design with fine embroidery cotton. It is all 
worked in satin stitch, except the spaces of the 
basket, which are made of little knots, and the 
breasts of the birds, which must be done with 
ratber coarser cotton in the way seen in the illus- 
tration. 

Fic, 23.—A baby’s boot. This makes acharm- 
ing little gift. The shape may be got by cutting 
out the sole of an old knitted baby’s boot, taking 


Fic. 13.—DREss SLEEVE. 
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Fic. 11.—LIneEN CHEMISE. 
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Fic. 14.—Muvs1in SLEEVE, 


the pattern flat on paper. Two sides of equal size 
are wanted, and a piece for the flap. Sky-blue 
faille or rich silk is the prettiest material. Work 
the flowers with rose pink filoselle, and the leaves 
with two shades of green. Line with white silk. 
Bind with rose pink sarsnet ribbon, add the sole, 
and rosettes of rose pink sarsnet ribbon (or very 
narrow terry silk ribbon). The buttons, if they 
can be procured, should be of rose pink silk also, 
if not, use mother-o’-pearl buttons. 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 

This is the pattern of a very pretty sleeve for 
demi-toilet, and one that takes a very small quan- 
tity of the material of the dress, Cut the sleeve 
by Fig. 1. It is left open from A to D, faced with 


FIG. |. 


white silk, piped at the edge and trimmed. Fig. 2, 
the under-sleeve, may be made of beok muslin or 


Fal Gees 


net, according to taste. Cut it by the paper pa'- 
tern (which represents half of it). The materi«l 
is joined at the ehort side, A, and hemmed at both 
edges. Then, if made of muslin, set on narrow 


Fia. 15.~-Dress SLEEVE. 
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muslin frills edged with very narrow Val-:nciennes, 
or of net frills, of inch-and-a-half wide I:\ce, in the 
manner shown in Fig. 2. The white! sleeve is 
tacked inside the silk one, A to A, and D of the 
under-sleeve passing a little further in than D in 
Fig. 1. Band Cin Fig. 2 match to Bi and C of 
Fig. 1. The under-sleeve can be first pinned in 
place, and then tacked to the dress sleevo lining. 
thi 
OUR COLOURED FASHION Tat EE. 

Fra. 1.—Costume of red faille, ¥ 7); 2% deep 
plaited flounce, headed by a wide ruciie. Polo- 
naise of black velvet; edced with a plaiting and 
double flounce of black lace. A short over-jacket 
of velvet, ornamented to correspond. Bonnet of 
pearl grey terry silk. 

Tic. 2.—Costume of green cachemere.—A short 
skirt with two kilt-plaited narrow flounces, and a 
band of velvet above. Over that again cne flounce 
and two bands of velvet. A deep tunic open at 
the sides and reversed, to look like sash ends, and 
suspended by a knot of velvet. The front of the 
tunic forms into a fan-shaped basque at the sides 
and back. Three loops of velvet descend below 
the basque, and a yelvet bow is plac:d on the 
waist. The sleeves have a double frill aad a band 
of velvet ; a small frill of velvet encircles the 
neck. 


INSTRUCTION IN WORKING POINT 
LACE. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE STIiCHES. 


( Continued. ) 


Spanish Pornt.—Make an underlay of soft 
cotton, over which work, very 
closely together, even and 
smooth, a succession of button- 
hole stitches. The edge is 
sometimes fitted wiih dotted 
Venetian or Raleigh hars. 

Oren EnorisH Lace.—Make 
a number of diagonal | ars rather 
more than jin. apart, then 
add a line of perpendicular and 
one of horizontal threads, and 
work a spot where the bars 
cross each other, as in the 
English lace. The effect is im- 
proved if the horizontal and up- 
rigbt threads are made coarser 
than the other two. 

BaxrceLtona Lace.—The first row 3 worked 
the same as the Sorrer.to edging, 
but the second row has four 
tight stitches worked in the wide 
space; the third is th> same as 
the first, and repeatec. 

EscoLier Lace.— Work nine 
button-hole stitches close toge- 
ther, miss the space of three, 
and repeat to the end of the 
thread. The second and all suc- 
ceeding rows should be com- 
menced three stitches from the 
end, which will cause the open 
spaces to fall in diagonal lines. 

Antwerp Lace.—In the first 
row leave the space of four 

_ gtitches open, work four button- 
hole stitches, leave the space of 
four; work twelve, leave the 
space of four; work four, and 
repeat. Inthe next row work 
twenty, leave the space of four, 
work twenty, and rep2at to the 
: end. 
Sorrento Lacr.—This lace 
is furmed of rows of Sorrento 
edging worked en each other, 
and may be worked backwards 
and forwards. 

Caviz Lacre.—In the first row 
work six close button - hole 
stitches, miss the space of two, - 
work two more, miss .two, then 
work six, and so repe\t; in the 
second row, work ty) stitches 
above each vacant spice in the 
preceding row. Thirc row same 
as first, and repeat al ernately. 

Henriques Lace. — Fasten 

= “S the thread firmly on the braid 
with one or two button-hole stitches, the pass the 
needle to the opposite side, and fss'en ir the same 
way, then return the needle t» the pjint from 
which you began by passing the | 
needle round the first thread a 
sufficient number of times to 
form a tight taist ; then make 
another line parallel to this one, 
about the tenth eof an ich 
distant, twist the needle round 
this thread four times, and on 
the single and double thread 
form a square spot hy darning the three six times ; 
then twist your needle round the thread’ seven or 
cight times, and form another spot. Ro peat this 
to the end of the line. Make similar o1€S avout 
a quarter of an inch apart through ihe space. 
When all these lines are worked, cross taem with 
others in an opposite direction, worked in the same 
way, taking care that in crossing the lines the 
thread is twisted between the first and sevond bars, 
so that a emall square may be Jeft clear, and be 
careful that all the dots fall evenly one under the 
cther. 
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Wrenn, the governor of the Cardiff County 
Gaol, has been suspended, by aresolutiyn of the 
Glamorganshire Court of Quarter Sessions, cn a 
charge of irregularity in the prison accounts. Ccx, 
the governor of the Swansea House of Correction, 
was at the same time censured for a similar offence. 
The chief irregularity consisted in second-class 
fares for prisoners conveyed by railway being 
charged when they had been carried at third-class 
rates, 
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JUVENILE MAGAZINES. 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine. Edited by Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty.—London: Bell and Daldy, York- 
street, Covent Garden. 

The January number of this excellent 
magazine contains the usual amount of 
interesting juvenile literature. Three new 
continuous stories are commenced. ‘ From 
Six to Sixteen,” promises to be the autobiogra- 
phies of two young ladies during the periods 
of their lives indicated by the title. No doubt 
the author will not be so cruel as to leave 
them when their own task is finished, but will 
let us know what becomes afterwards of the 
two interesting little maidens of the moors. 
“‘Christmas Holidays at Everton,” is the 
title of the second story, of which the first 
chapter appears. Of ‘ Margery,” the third 
tale, by Douglas Straight, the three com- 
mencing chapters are given. The rest of the 
subjects are “The Origin of Engraving,” ‘The 
Hunting Grounds of sYouth,” ‘‘ Notes from 
the Diary of a Boy,’ a musical composition 
by Alfred Gatty, and some poems, theshorter 
of which we quote :— 

HAPPY THOUGHTS. 
When the many compass me, 
Love I never talk to thee, 
And the thovght that fills my heart, 
Jealously I guard apart. 
But when wondering they descry, 
Sudden gladness light my eye, 
’Tis that through my soul the while 
Memory has shed thy smile. 


Home Pictures—WLondon: Graphotyping 
Company, Garrick-street, Covent Garden. 

A pamphlet volume, consisting chiefly of 
illustrations, executed by the graphotype 
process, and issued in penny numbers. The 
writing has a strong religious bias, and the 
publication is apparently designed for the 
cottage library. 


The Youth’s Playhour and Boy’s Journal 
—London: Graphotyping Company, 7, 
Garrick-street, Covent-garden—is an excel- 
lent magazine for young readers of both 
sexes, although more especially designed 
for boys. It contains well and familiarly 
written essays on scientific subjects, and on 
natural wonders, and curiosities, biographies, 


travels, fireside amusements for winter 
evenings, chess and draught problems, 


gardening, and a variety of information of an 
interesting and amusing nature. The serial 
story, “Five Weeks in a Balloon,” is ably 
written, and the miraculous adventures 
through which the author takes his heroes 
have an air of truth, as they are narrated, that 
carries the interest of the reader from chapter 
to chapter. A few pages are also reserved 
for the original compositions of subscribers, 
and prizes awarded for various subjects, such 
as essays, poems, models, drawings, «ec. ; 
neither are feminine rights ignored, for we 
understand that the competition is equally 
open to girls, 


The Children’s Treasure and The Infant's 
Delight—-London: Graphotyping Company, 7, 
Garrick-street, Covent-garden—are two juve- 
nile magazines sure to find a welcome in the 
nursery. The latter is printed in large type, 
with the words divided, and is suited for the 
reading of quite young children. “The 
Children’s Treasure” is intended for girls and 
boys from eight to ten years of age. Both are 
protusely illustrated with plain and coloured 
pictures and prettily designed texts. 


On the Curability of Cancer and its Medical 
Treatment without Surgical Operation. By 
Dr. G. Von Schmidt. Translated from the 
French by James E. Carnegie. London. 
Wyman and Sons, 74, Great Queen- 
street, W.C. 

Dr. Schmidt for ten or twelve years de- 
voted a great portion of his time to inves- 
tigating the best method of curing cancer, 
and arrived at a strong conviction that it 
could be cured without recourse to surgical 
operations. His conclusions being based on 
a lurge amount of practical experience, as he 
himself asserts, in which bis treatmeut was 
almost invariably successful. Operation for 
cancer is so painful, so often fatal, and even 
when successtut, a repetition 1s cenerally neces- 
sary after a period, perhaps a year, that the 
experience and labours of Dr. Von Schmidt 
must be regarded as highly valuable, and his 
pamphlet well worth the perusal of those 
suffering from this insidious and too gene- 
rally fatal disease. 


Report on the British Nursiny Association and 

Training School for Protestant Nurses, 

35, Cambridge-place, Paddington. 

The following extracts from the report will 
show the nature of the Association and the 
opportunities offered for the proper training 

' of nurses :— 

| Since the commencement of the Association in 
| 1867, there have been admitted for training sixty- 
| five young women. Every precaution is taken to 


| : e . 
' ascertain the character of the can lidates, bath from 


OWN PAPER. 


employers and ministers of religion acquainted 
with them. 

A very important arrangement has been entered 
into with the governors of the Royal Free Hos- 
pital, Grays Inn-road, by which the Association 
undertakes the whole nursing of the hospital, and 
has placed there their lady superintendent and 
twenty nurses and probationers. 

The number of those now employed as private 
nurses is six, as hospital nurses twenty-three. The 
committee continue to receive the most satisfactory 
testimonials as to the value attached to the ser- 
vices of the nurses, by every family in whose aid 
they are employed. The great subject of regret 
connected with this part of the work is, that the 
committee have not the funds for training more 
probationers, and so providing for the almost 
daily demand for a nurse for the sick and suffering 
in all classes of society. 

The Home, 35, Cambridge-place, W., neatly 
and inexpensively fitted up, is always open to 
the inspection of visitors. Accommodation is 
provided for three lady probationers, and eleven 
nurses and probationers. It is in the immediate 
charge of the lady superintendent, or, as at present, 
during her absence on other important, duty, a 
lady acting in that capacity. During the tlme 
that much of the training was carried on at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, many of the probationers resided 
at the Home, but now that most of it is carried on 
at the ‘“ Royal Free,” and the ‘‘ Victoria’? Hos- 
pitals, the inmates of the Home are not so nume- 
rous. The staff consists of the lady superintendent, 
a cook, and a housemaid. The average numbers 
residing are, seventeen the greatest, and three the 
least, during any one of the last twelve months. 
The average cost of maintenance per head is, 
11d. the greatest, and 119d. the least per day, 
during the same period. 

The Home is frequently visited by the ladies of 
the committee, and is found clean, airy, and in 
good order. The accommodation provided for the 
nurses is comfortable, and every desire is mani- 
fested to meet all reasonable requirements. 

Lady probationers are admitted on payment of 
13 guineas per quarter, in advance, or £30 per 
annum. They reside in the Home, and are trained 
at the Royal Free, Guy’s, or sume other hospital; 
six have taken advantage of this opportunity of 
thorough instruction. 
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VOCAL. 
PUBLISHED BY ROBERT COCKS AND CO., NEW 
BURLINGTON-STREET. 
Speak Well of the Absent. Words by C. P. 
Russell. Music by W. J. Wrighton. 

The words of this song are considerably 
above the average, and the melody, which is 
sufficiently appropriate to the subject, is 
original and pretty. It is in 3-4 time, and 
the key (three flats) brings it well within the 
range of a large number of voices. 


In this I hope (In Hoc Spero). Sacred 
song. Written by Miss Helen M. Burnside. 
Music by Miss Lindsay (Mrs. Workington 
Bliss). 

A devotional spirit of a high order is 
breathed in the words of this song, although 
we would remind Miss Burnside © that 
“favour” and “Saviour” do not form a 
rhyme. This, however, is the only fault we 
have to find. The music is very good indeed, 
being full of religious fervour and pathos. 
It is set in A, common time, and the com- 
pass of the melody is contained within the 
octave E to E. ‘The accompaniment is 
elaborate and effective without being diffi- 
cult. We must also give a word of praise to 
the very beautiful design of a wreathed cross 
on the frontispiece. 

PUBLISHED BY CRAMER, WOOD, AND CO, 
REGENT-STREET ; AND LAMBORN, COCK, AND 
CO., NEW BOND-STREET. 

The Angel of Sleep. Song. Words by G. A. 

Graham. Music by Henry Smart. 

This lovely song, set in A, common time, 
with a compass of eleven notes from B to E, 
must be counted a gem of theseason. It is 
a veritable lullaby ; the words are worthy of 
the music and the music of the words. 


Queen of Beauty. Song. Words by Frede- 
rick Enoch. Music by Henry Smart. 
This is a very elaborate melody, full of 
beauty and originality, and the brilliant ac- 
companiment, though offering some difficul- 
ties to a moderate performer, will thoroughly 
repay the trouble expended in mastering 
them. _It is set _in_E, 3-4 time, and the 
melody extends from D to G, ten notes. 


Harebells, Song. Words by Frank Murray. 
Music by Harry Gadsby. 

We certainly cannot congratulate Mr 
Gadsby on the words he has selected for his 
setting ; they are of the most commonplace 
and sickly-sentimental order, and it is small 
wonder that with such inspiration he has not 
risen to any very strikingly original flights 
in his accompaniments. There are, however, 
come pretty phrases in his melody, and as 
this—in two sharps—is moderately easy, 
extending only from D to E, it will doubtless 
find many purchasers. 


Old Friends Passed Away. Song. Words py 
C. F. Rowe. Music by Ciro Pinsuti. 
Signor Pinsuti has certainly been far more 
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fortunate than Mr. Gadsby, the words of this 
song have real thought and poetical expres- 
sion in them, and the author has no cause to 
complain of any of their expression being 
subdued by the music. The accompaniment 
is easy but expressive, and the melody is both 
original and quaint. It is set in C, incommon 
time, ranging from C to E (ten notes) and 
offering considerable opportunity for display. 
I Heard a Voice. Song. Words by Louisa 
Gray. Music by Carlo Pinsuti. 

This is a good effective song for a tenor 
voice. The words are above the drawing- 
room ballad class, and the music is really 
brilliant. The melody is full of originality 
and passion, fand is set in B flat, 2-4 time, 
and extends from D to G flat. It is all set in 
D flat. 


Forgotten. Song. Written and composed by 
Miss Louisa Gray. 

This is an even more effective song for a 
tenor than the other, but asit has been several 
times sung in public by Mr. Sims Reeves, it 
hardly needs any other recommendation to 
make it as popular as it deserves to be. We 
may add, however, that no average tenor 
singer need be afraid of attempting it, while 
the accompaniment is sweet, easy, and clever, 
and the words are as full of feeling as the 
music. 

Oft I Wander. Song. Words by Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. Music by Louisa Gray. 

This is another song, deserving high praise, 
both for its words and music. It is set in D, 
common time, and the compass extends only 
from D to E (nine notes.) 


The Night Closes o'er Her. Ballad. Words 
by Kmily Bond. Music by Elizabeth 
Philp. 

This ballad is charmingly pathetically 
written, and the music is intensely dramatic, 
offering splendid opportunities for display to 
any singer with a brilliant soprano voice. It 
is set in D, 3-4 time, and extends from D to F 
sharp. 


Peace! Itis I. Sacred Song. Written by 
the Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. Composed by 
J. P. Knight. 

This song is worthy of the composer of 
“Rock'd in the Cradle of the Deep,” and is 
likely to be as great a favourite. The words 
are well chosen and arranged, and the music 
is of a purely sacred character. The key is 
E, 6-4 time, and the melody extends from 
E to E. The accompaniment is elaborate and 
full of beauties. 


Eldorado. Song. Words by Edgar Poe. 
Music by “ Ursula.” 

These well-known words have been very 
appropriately set by “ Ursula,’ who has 
caught the somewhat bitter playfulness of the 
writer, and given its full expression in her 
music. Both melody and accompaniment are 
easy, and the compass extends only from D 
flat to F. 


PUBLISHED BY DUFF AND STEWART, 147, 
OXFORD-STREET. 
Estranged. Song. Words by Russell Gray. 
Composed by Virginia Gabriel. 

Few of this talented composer’s songs will 
take higher rank as a popular favourite than 
this. The sad tenderness of the words have 
been linked to so expressive and appropriate 
a melody that it is sure to be welcomed in 
every drawing-room and boudoir. It is set 
in D, common time, compass D to G (eleven 
notes). 


Thistledown. Words by Miss B. Hobbs. 
Music by Virginia Gabriel. 

We have here some very pretty words, 
wedded to a pleasing melody, presenting but 
few difficulties either in melody or accompaui- 
ment. It is set in EK, 6-8 time, and the 
compass ranges from D to G. 


Les Deux foses. Romance. Paroles de 
Dawoud Pacha. Musique de Virginia 
Gabriel. 


We really cannot compliment the Pacha 
on his words, and still less can we affect 
patience with his translator, who writes even 
greater nonsense than the servant of the 
Sultan. But the words, such as they are, 
have been furnished by the composer with a 
most elaborate and effective setting, The 
accompaniment is brilliant in the extreme, 
and the melody—in four flats, 3-4 time—not 
without beauty. 

Parting Words. Song. Words by Charles 
Swain. Music by Edward Sand. 

The step from the sublime to the ridiculous 
is soeasily made that Mr. Charles Swain is 
by no means the first who has contrived to 
cross the dividing fence unconsciously. 
Still we are compelled to acknowledge that 
it was only on asecond reading we discovered 
these parting words were not intended to be 
a comic song; and, indeed, it was only the 
character of the music that finally convinced 
us. Mr. Sand has, however, taken his author 
au grand srieux, and produced a pathetic, 
tender, melody, worthy of a better fate than 
to be joined to such words. } 
When I Remember. 

Ingelow. Music by Mrs. Alfred Phillips. 

The somewhat quaint but pathetic mourn- 


fulness of Miss Ingelow’s verses has been’ | 


bY 
ra 


Song. Words by Jean! | 
| 


b 


; 
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well caught in the very charming setting 
given to them by Mrs. Phillips, who ona 
simple theme has built a very lovely melody, 


which will recommend itself to all who try | 


it. The key is F, common time, and the 
range from E to F. 
The Unwise Choice. Ballad. Words by Alice 
Cary. Music by Kate Lucy Ward. 
This charming little -ballad has already 
achieved the popularity it deserves, but is 


sure to be even more widely known than at | 


| feelings, 


THE LADY’S 


Lane Theatre that their success may be sup- 
posed to have been already secured. But 
we may call attention to the very charm- 
ing introduction, and also to the Coda 
with its five motivi, of which the second 
and last are exquisite. Of the waltzes 
proper we prefer the first and last. 


RECOLLECTIONS BY AN OLD LADY. 


OF GRIMALDI. 


My esteemed friend, Dickens, in his charming | 


OWN PAPER. 


7 


London, he had frequent visits, on business 
matters, from his manager, Farley, whose early 
sacrifices to Bacchus had produced a rubicundity 
of nose that would havedone honour to “Bardolph” 
himself. Upon one occasion Grimaldi himself 
opened the gate to let the manager in, whom, to 
his astonishment, he addressed thus: ‘Oh! Mr, 
Farley, I am right glad you are come, my peaches 
are very backward; do, for goodness’ sake hold 
your nose over them for two or three hours.” 
Very little has been either said or written about 
Mr. Farley, who, at one period of his life, was a 


| bon vivant of the first description, and nearly sacri- 


| 


life of Grimaldi, in the plentitude of extreme good | 


makes no mention of the clown’s eccen- 


tricities, his Anglo-Irishisms, or his malapropisms. 


present. It is in the key of C, common time, 
and is arranged to suit either a contralto or 
A no voice, but would be specially 
etre ival y vi! f£ rmoy et 
My Love and I will Meet. Soug. Written by 
Henry Joyce. Composed by Ed. Regloff. 
This is a very good specimen of the ordinary 


tenor song for the drawing- 
arranged in several keys to suit every variety 
of voice, and enables a moderate singer to 
make considerable display without much 
strain upon his resources, it should be a 
favourite during the present holiday season. 
Never a Care Have I. Ballad. Words by H. 
Joyce. Composed by T. G. B. Halley. 

One of the very best contralto songs we 
have seen for some time, but requiring some 
singing. The melody is really beautiful, and 
as original as beautiful, while the accompani- 
ments are full of harmonies. It is set in E 
flat, 6-8 time, and the compass extends from 
B (below the line) to KE (eleven notes). It 
can also be had set in G> 


UBLISHED BY HOPWOOD AND CREW, NEW BOND- 
STREET. 

All Like Faded Flowers are Gone. Song. 
Words by Frank Stainforth, Musie by 
Herr Meyer Lutz. 

This isa very charming song fora baritone, 
and one that is sure to become popular. It 
will be specially welcome in friendly parties 
and family gatherings, as it is arranged with 
a chorus for different voices. But beyond 


this it is specially noticeable for the excellence | 


of the words, which are full of deep poetical 
feeling, though somewhat mournful in their 
tone. The melody is equal to anything 
Herr Lutz has composed, which is high praise 
indeed. It is in three flats, 12-8 time, and 
the compass only extends from D to E. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
PUBLISHED BY ROBERT COCKS AND CO., NEW 
BURLINGTON-STREET. 
The Wonderland Quadrilles, and The Wide 
Awake Quadrilles. By C. H. R. Marriott. 

These are two very lively sets of quadrilles, 
both of them adapted for children, the first espe- 
cially being very easy, and fingered in the more 
difficult passages ; but although thus intended 
for learners, they will be found by no means 
without other attractions, though the children 
will probably be specially delighted with Mr. 
Concanen’s illustrated frontispiece to the 
former, and Miss Corboux’s to the latter. 
Both are charming. 
PUBLISHED BY DUFF AND STEWART, 

OXFORD-STREET. 
Charles et Olga. Grande Marche. 
Julius Benedict. 

This march was composed for the 25th 
anniversary of the marriage of King Charles 
and Queen Olga of Wurtemburg, and Sir 
Julius has certainly risen to the occasion 
and produced a work of which even he may 
may well be proud. 


Esmeralda. Bolero. Composed by W. C. 
Levey. Arranged for the piano by Brinley 
Richards. 

This is a sufficiently lively and tunefal 
piece, very capitally arranged so as to display 
to the utmost, without taxing too heavily, the 
capabilities of the executant. 


137, 
Par Sir 


Gloomy Winter's now Awa’. Old Scotch 
Song. Arranged for the piano by Emile 
Berger. 


With a determination worthy of Thalberg, 
Mr. Berger bas laid violent hands on this 
simple old Scotch air, turned it upside down, 
inside out, and otherwise maltreated it until 
he has turned out a pianoforte exercise so 
brilliantly effective and yet so easy, that all 
young ladies in want of a show piece should 
bless him, while it is so short that the 
auditors should bless him too. 


Ma Pensée & Toi. Romances pour Piano. 
Par £. Sauerbrey. 

This is a very effective, somewhat difficult, 
but decided romance, that we readily re- 
commend it to all our readers who are seek- 
ing useful additions to their musical library. 


Christmas Revels. Galop. By E. Sauerbrey. 

Beyond question the most tuneful and 
liveliest galop we have heard this season, 
one to hear which renders it impossible for 
the feet to remain still. 


A Rustie Dance. By E. Von Hoff. 


A very pleasant reminiscence of old world | 


airs is called up by this piece, which has all 
the quaintness and old world melody de- 
manded by its name. 


The Rebecca Waltzes. By W.C. Levey. 


room ; and as it is | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


} 
} 
| 


| 


| on at a particular touch of Bologna’s wand. 


| enough to swing a kitten in it, 


| he was very fond. 


Being constantly behind the scenes of Covent 
Garden Theatre, during the run of my first suc- 
cessful comedy at that house, I had many and 
frequent opportunities of both seeing and hearing 
Mr. Grimaldi in various peculiar positions. I was 
vastly amused on being introduced to him by Mr, 
Harris, the then proprietor of Covent Garden 
Theatre. I remember the occasion well :—Oun the 
ninth representation of my comedy, I ordered a 
supper for all parties whum the business of the 
scene employed, and as the pantomime was running 
at the time I gave instruction for including in the 
invité harlequin, pantaloon, clown, and indeed, all 
engaged, not even excepting the scene-shifters and 
their assistants. Grimaldi during his long con- 
nection with the Kembles, was remarkable for great 
assiduity in his calling, if not for the brilliancy 
of his conversation, On the night in question he 


| was partaker, with the company, of a hot supper 


of roast beef, fowls, and vegetables, Noticing him 
eating, with uncommon gusto, some fine asparagus, 
I could not help observing the fact, and asked 
him what sort of vegetables he liked best. 
Oh! replied the motley hero, smacking bis lips, 
“ vegetables I likes, but of all vegetables in the 
world give me a leg of boiled mutton and a 
jowl of salmon.” The same night in the green 
room of Covent Garden Theatre, he exhibited a 
fine pair of buckles, of the actors’ fashion, which 
he had previously worn in a revived tragedy (it was 
usual, in those days, to send on the pantomimists 


_ for what is called “ Utility ’’). On exhibiting these 


buckles, they were greatly admired by the ladies. 
‘Bless me,” said Miss Foote, “1 never saw your 
equal, Mr. Grimaldi. You are ever changing your 
buckles.’ ‘* Yes, Miss Foote,” said Grimaldi, ‘I 
am a great cpicure in buckles.” Qne night, during 


| the pantomime, I overheard him in angry expostu- 
| lation with Mr, Farley, who was the getter-up of 


Farley was chiding the clown for not going 
The 
duty of the clown was to run on the stage, and 
rush off again with a figure which was supposed to 
be petrified. ‘Goon, goon,” said Farley. ‘It 
is not time yet, sir,” said Grimaldi. ‘‘I am not 
wanted till Mr. Simmonsis putrified.” On another 
occasion he boasted of certain overtures which he 
had received from the rival house. ‘‘Sir,’”’ said 


of it. 


| he to Mr. Kemble, ‘“‘they wants to znviggle me. 


They say they will give me a couple of guineas a- 
week more and a bonassus of twenty pounds to 
leave the old shop.”—‘“ And are you not tempted 
to improve your fortune by such an offer, Mr. 
Grimaldi?” ‘Not I, indeed, Mr. Kemble. As 
T have lived with you, I wish to die with you, and 
if ever I go over to the other house, I hope I may 
perspire that very minute.” Joey had all the 
eccentricities as well as humour of his ancestor, of 
whom it is recorded that, during the riots in 1780, 
when most persons, in order tu save their resi- 
dences, wrote on their doors ‘‘ No Popery,” he, to 
avoid all mistakes, stuck upon his house the words, 
‘*No religion at all here.” Joey Grimaldi, his 
descendant, was equally cunning and sharp. When 


| he became part proprietor of Sadier’s Wells 


Theatre, he took a cottage near Wilmington- 
square. It was one of very small dimensions, and 
called forth a variety of ill-natured remarks from 
his brother comedians. Farley, having business 
with him, called to see him. Joey having carried 
Mr, Farley through the house, ventured to ask him 
how he liked it? He answered that it was neat 
and pretty, and even handsomely furnished ; but 
at the same time there was not a room large 
Grimaldi’s specu- 
Jation at Sadler’s Wells wasinot a fortunate one. 
He was ever wrangling with his co-proprietor, and 
particularly hated Hughes, the then manager, 
Grimaldi was very fond of amusing himself some- 
times of a morning, by taking bread in his pocket 
to the theatre, and, during the intervals of re- 
hearsal, feeding the ducks in the New River, a 
portion of which passed through the grounds be- 
longing to Sadler’s Wells Theatre. One morning, 
when he thought himself unnoticed, he observed 
one of the ducks swim about as swift as any three 


of them, and gobble up so much of the bread, that 


Grimaldi roared out loud enough to be heard by 
Hughes, who was not far behind him, “ Get out of 
that, you gobbling Jeetel rascal, I see, sare, you're 
the manager!” Upon another occasion he invited 
Ellar, the harlequin, to spend the day with him, 
and the latter came at an early hour in order to 
enjoy the diversion of angling in the river, of which 
Grimaldi, ever ready to oblige 
his old friend, ordered the fishing apparatus to be 
gotready, and a chair to be placed at the river- 
side for the accommodation of the party-coloured 
sportsman. Two hours did the industrious harle- 
quin throw the line with as much patience as he 
could ; at length Grimaldi and the company of the 
Wells came out from the stage-door, and the former 
said, “ Well, Ellar, do they bite?”’ “ Yes, lad, 
I’ve had ampbble or two.” ‘‘ By G—d, you have 
not,” says Grimaldi. ‘‘ What do you mean, lad— 
what do you mean?” says Ellar. “I mean that 
there is not a fish in this portion of the river, for 
we have nets at each end of the grounds to keep 
the water clear of them for our aquatic spectacle 
to-night.” Grimaldi had far more wit in him than 


This rather ambitious set. of waltzes have | even Boz has given him credit for. When he had 
already received so much favour at Drury! a cottage and beautiful garden a few miles from 


ficed all his prospects in the profession to his love 
of the creature comforts of this world: At the 


onset of his career at Covent Garden he was taken_ 


one night in charge by the watch for a riot on 
furning out of the Kemble’s Head, then newly- 
established in Bow-street. When very much dis- 


| guised in liquor he was remarkably prone to abuse 


{and quarrel. 


{n consequence of the charge, he 
was carried before one of the sitting magistrates at 
Bow-street, whose chief characteristic was that of 
despotism and stupidity. ‘I'o every interrogatory 
of the magistrate, Farley made no other answer 
except “ Your worship’s wise, very wise; indeed, 
your worship’s wise!’ Not being able to get 
anything else from him, he was committed till the 
next morning to sober him, when he was brought 
before the same Solon, who began to reprimand him 
for his idle manner of talking the night before. 
‘‘What did I say, then, sir?” inquired Farley. 
‘* Say,” cried the magistrate, ‘‘ why, every question 
that I asked you, you still replied with ‘ Your 
worship’s wise, very wise; indeed, your worship’s 
wise ;’ and repeated it so often I thought you 
must be mad, and so did all the officers of the 
court.” ‘Ha!” said Farley, “ your worship justly 
reproves me ; drunkenness is, indeed, a species of 
madness, and if I said your worship was wise—and 
I am sure I did so, since your worship says I did 
—I must have been mad indeed, and I hope you 
will pardon me.” Well, well,” said the other, 
not liking the sarcasm, “ get away to the play- 
house, and never let me see you, Mr. Farley, here 
again upon another occasion, or I shall fine you, 
Mr. Farley, assuredly I shall.” It is here to be 
observed that Farley himself soon got the better of 
his prop:nsities in favour of the wine cup. 
MarGarer or LANCING. 


MRS, FAWCETT’S SPEECH ON WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 

At a recent public meeting at the Masonic Hall. 
Birmingham, to discuss the vexed question of 
Female Suffrage, Mrs. Fawcett delivered the 
following clever speech :— 

She said that a well-known physician once 
divided his patients into two classes—those who 
were incurable and those with whom there was 
nothing the matter. They might also divide their 
audiences at meetings of this kind into two 
similar classes—those who came determined that 
nothing should ever convince them of the justice 
of women’s claims to the suffrage, and those who 
haviog considered the matter had come to the con- 
clusion that women’s suffrage was a just and 
necessary consequence of free political institutions. 
In her opinion this was not exclusively a woman’s 
question. The interests of men and womea were 
not opposed. If the exclusion of women from 
political power be right, women as well as men, 
were interested in maintaining it, but if, on the 
contrary, it be unjust and contrary to the principle 
of true representation, then men as well as women 
were interested in destroying it. If one member 
suffered, all the members suffered. Some said that 
women were intellectually inferior to and physically 
weaker. She was not going to enter into the vexed 
question of the relative mental powers of men and 
women. It was a question of philosophical interest, 
aud quite irrelevant to the present question—ought 
women to have the suffrage? If it were established 
that the mental powers of women were inferior to 
those of men, it would not afford the slightest 
ground for their disfranchisement. It was said by 
some, especially by those born north of the Tweed, 
that Britons born north of the Tweed were, on the 
whole, superior in mental power to Britons born 
south of that river. Jf this were established, no 
doubt it would afford an argument for the disfran- 
chisement of London and Birmingham. But it was 
certain that all women were not inferior to all men. 
Mr. Bouverie had argued that women should not 
have a vote, because they were superior to men, 
and that they could not be brought into rough con- 
tact with the other sex without defiling their 
modesty and purity. If one class, inferior to the 
other in the duties of physical life, would be con- 
taminated and defiled, with which did they think 
political power ought to rest, with the contaminator 
or the contaminated, with the defiler or the 
defiled? Those who used an argument like this 
must laugh in their sleeves. It was an utter mis- 
take to assert that women did not want votes. 
There were 200,000 signatures to the petition in 
support of Mr. Jacob Bright’s Bill, and 160 
members voted for the measure. She could not 
but express her astonishment at the argument that 
women were Conservatives and therefore ought 
not to be enfranchised! What would be thought 
of Conservatives who should gravely assert that all 
Dissenters should be disfranchised because they 
were generally Liberals? They had no right to 
ask how women would vote; the only question 
was, Was the extension of the franchise to 
women right and just, and the true carrying 
out of the principles of representation? If 
answered in the affirmarive, the disabilities of 
women ought no longer to be kept up. She allowed 
that women could not be soldiers and were not 
liable to be drawn for the militia ; but she was not 
aware that the suffrage rested on a military basis ; 
and, as long as being a householder was the only 
qualification for a male voter, she did not see any 
valid objection to women having votes, though they 
could not be soldiers. Some pointed to certain 
social distinctions conceded to women, such as her 


position ‘at the table, her taking precedence in 
leaving a room, and being allowed to take the 
inside of tfhe pavement. Surely they would not put 
these confiiderations on a par with the rights and 
privileges fof citizenship. True courtesy was asso- 
ciated witja kindness, and would not suffer by any 
increase (pf the political power of women. Mr. 
Bouverie, fin opposing Mr. Jacob Bright’s Bill, said 
that to qufranchise women would disturb the 
foundatioigs: of society, and obliterate the distinc- 
tions and #functions of the sexes which had always 


existed inffevery civilised community. It was 
difficult te reply to a charge so vague. What he 
meant to} y probably was, that society was 
founded om the family, the family was founded on 
gt mw Wide dais h weakened despetiom 
Mcen the foundations of society, She 

would say}that, so far as society was founded on 
despotism! it oug to be destroyed. But she 
objecte to the iplication that society was 
found yntism, and asserted that all 


that. was good in society would be greatly 
strengthened by the extension of political power to 
women. | It was monstrous to say that such 
an extension would obliterate the distinctions and 
functions of the sexes as they had existed in every 
civilised (community. Certainly, if no stronger 
arguments than these were used, women would 
not have to waif long for their enfranchisement. 
Mrs. Faweett proceeded to argue that, except to 
the most timid of her sex, no difficulty would be 
found in the act of recording their votes ; and then 
proceededito reply to those who said there was no 
authority for women’s suffrage in the Bible. It 
must be confessed, she said, there was not ; neither 
was there for household suffrage, compulsory 
education, and the abolition of purchase in the 
army. She might give as a sample of one class of 
Biblical suthority, ‘Call no man master ;” but 
it would be remembered that the ideal of the New 
Testament was a system in which there was 
“neither Greek nor barbarian, male nor female, 
bond nor free.” Another objection was that 
women’s suffrage was repugnant to their feelings. 
To what feelings, or to what sense of propriety ? 
In Turkey, for women to walk out with their 


faces uncovered was considered an outrage 
on the feelings of humanity, and in China 
for the . women to pinch their feet to a 


third of their natural size was considered the 
test of female refinement. The fact was that the 
enfranchisement of women would be repugnant, 
not to these feelings which were necessarily 
eternal, but to those which were changeable aud 
evanescent. The argument that the contention for 
the enfrauchisement of women should be treated 
as a joke, was only to be heard now in remote 
country districts, and was utterly refuted by the 
most philosophical writers of the day. Societies 
had been formed in London, Dublin, Bath, Edin- 
burgh, aud other towns, which had ‘strengthened 
the movement by informing public opinion, and 
gotting up petitions to Parliament. Much had 
been dont by a similar association in Birmingham 
by Miss Sturge, and the ladies associated with her, 
but not so much as they might have expected from 
such a great political centre. In the work of agi- 
tation they naturally looked to what Birmingham 
had done, but in this matter of women’s suffrage, 
it had no; taken the position they were entitled to 
expect it to take, as the great centre of political 
thought. She hoped this meeting would stimulate 
them to ¢stablish a more general organisation, and 
that thelinfluence of this great town would be felt 
bothin Parliament and in the country at the back 
of this great question. 

Mrs. Fawcett’s speech was supplemented by the 
following remarks from the Hon. Auberon Herbert, 
who supported the resolution. He said he thought, 
from the way in which the speeches which had 
been given had been received, that most of those 
present were in favour of woman suffrage. 
What they must have been struck with was 
this—that woman’s life in modern society had 
not really room to grow and develop freely, and 
that this “as especially true of the richer part 
of society’. After giving a sketch, contrasting the 
opportunities of a youth of eighteen and a girl of 


eighteengsthe former having all his energies 
developgsfor the life before him, while the educa- 


tion of latter was directed to her fingers rather 
than h ind, and small things were made to take 
the plag Sf large ones.-—the hon. member said that 


he belie ved that not only was there a great los3 to 
women themeelves in the present state of things, 
but a great loss of their influence upon men. 
He was 4 great believer of the influence of women 
upon men, He believed that in the end it would 


be ong o* the great means of making this world 


better ogie purer than it was. If they wanted 
to malsegimchange, they must take away the arti- 
ficial cham™™fter from women’s lives. 


At thdiose of the meeting the resolution was 
put, and tne chairman said that, wishing to do all 
the justice he could to minorities, he had to say 
that there were four gentlemen who were not yet 
convinced, 


Good value for moncy is desired by all, but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Avents—Chemists, Confectioners, aud Book- 
sellers. | 


Tur dockyards at Devonport and Keyham 
are in a state of great activity, consequent on the 
number of ships now in hand in those establish- 
ments. 


A sraike of goods guards and drivers on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway is threat- 
ened, owing to the refusal of the Directors to 
comply with the request of the men that ten hours 
should he paid for at the rate of eight hours to the 


day, 
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Exuma §.—Thanks for your kind 
gratifying to us to know that 
appreciated and our patterns, &¢ 
to our subscribers, The tarlata 
silver.is to be procured ae—ntssy 
in Old Bond-street, W. 

Curer Brmesmatp.—When the 
and bridesmaids are all assemble 
house, she herself enters the 
moments before the time to star 
then take their places in the 
bridesmaids occupy the carria; 
preceding the bride, who starts ] 

her father az 

guardian and two of her brides ogiis if she has 
no parents, or the gentleman whp is to give her 
away. Arrived at the church, i >hands her to 
4 
a 


accompanied b 


the altar, the bridesmaids usuall]’ following two 
and two. The bridegroom, jwho, with his 
friends, should be in waiting ;in the vestry, 
meets her at the altar. After te ceremony is 
over, the bride and bridegroom yeturn first and 
alone. The bridesmaids immediately follow, 
and afterwards the rest of the company as 
arranged, The bridesmaids and pll the company 
sit down to breakfast precisely in, the costume in 
which they attend the church’; if they wear 
bonnets they are retained. ‘he le and 
bridegroom are seated at the centre of the table, 
opposite the wedding-cake ; the bridesmaids next 
the bride, on the side nearest the h 1d. The 
head of the table should be taken by the mistress 
of the house, and the opposite end by her 
husband, or the gentleman who has acted in the 
place of a father on the occasion. The names 
should be written on cards and placed in each 
plate, and some person should act as master of 
the ceremonies by showing each guest their 
proper seat, which saves confusicn. ‘he bride- 
groom hands the bride to table first, the 
bridesmaids follow, banded in by the other gentle- 
men of the party, and are seated first. ‘The rest 
follow, the host leading the principal lady guest 
first, and the gentleman of m)st importance 
amongst the number escorting the hostess last. 
The chief bridesmaid should be handed to table 
by the groom’s-man, and sh yuld sit next the 
bride. The other guests are arrruged according 
to the usual rules at table, as pre- 
dominance given to the bridal characters permits. 
For instance, the lady entitled to the most dis- 
tinction on the right of the host, next in 
mark ou the left, and the p pal gentlemen 
on the right and left of the hostess. ‘The duties 
of the chief bridesmaid are to follow next the 
bride, stand next her in church, hold her gloves, 
bouquet, and handkerchief when she offers to 
resign them, and assist her in any trifling atten- 
tion necessary. She should be watchful and 
sympathetic without any obtrusiveness, and 
ready to pass off any neryousn¢ss or confusion 
of manner her friend may manifest on so trying 
an occasion. The bride’é friencs furnish the 
carriages for their party, the bridegroom those 
for his friends (if they do not keep their own 
carriages). I 
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It is also customar¢ for the bride- 
groom to send bouquets and white ‘loves to the 
bride and bridesmaids. In aristocratic circles 
the bridegroom usually makes a handsome 
present to the bride, and gives also some 
souvenirs on the occasion to the bridesmaids— 
most commonly, loekets are chosen, and they 
must all be alike. These should be sent to the 
bride’s house in the mornivg with the bouquets. 

Mrs. B.—Yes, it was an error.! The avcient 
jewellery of Mons, Givry is to he procured from 
his estabiishment at 23, Old Dond-street, not 
New Bond-street. 

Ayry.—You can procure the squares of netting for 
the guipure d’art from Mr. Bedfdrd, of Goodge- 
street. 

Apa E. B—No. It is not usual in London. The 
cake requires to be baked two hours. Turn it 
four times. Test if it isdone encugh by insert- 
ing a knife in the centre. When withdrawn if 
any of the dough sticks the cake is not done. 
Invert the tin on a marble slab or the clean 
stones of a pautry, remove it and leave the cake 
on its face till quite cool. 

Very IcNoraAnt.—Toast should be kept upright 
till cool or it will not be crisp. if you have not 
a toast-rack, stand itagainst a basin cr anything 
convenient. Two pieces can{ be balanced 
tegether on a plate, like a capital letter A. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF FORGERY AND 
Resvuits.—According to the New York 7 ibune, a 
curious case of forgery has just ¢ome to light 
whereby Judge Lewis, Tertitorial J jidge of Idaho, 
has been deprived of his office. A few weeks ago 
Judge Lewis’s resignation was reveived at the 
Attorney-General’s office in Washington, and after 
a few days was accepted. He bal many warm 
friends in high official positions, but act Was 
voluntary they conceived tnat it was, no business of 
theirs to interfere. A successor was, therefore, 
appointed by the President, and covifirme d by the 
Senate at the last session. The nejws of the con- 
firmation of his successor was received by Judge 
Lewis with amazement, and he at once applied to 


ITs 


as the 


the President, to the Attorney-General, and to 
his influential friends, to know ‘why he was 
removed. His surpri-ed friends rejplied that he 


jonation, there was nothing 


having tendered his resignat 
left but for the President to a 
After writing backward and furs 
it was discovered that the 
resignation had been forged. ‘The tjcts were pre- 
sented to the President, but he refus¢d to reinstate 
him, although he was ackaowledged 40 be a wi rthy 
officer, against whom no complaint bias been made. 
Another, but an inferior appointmejat was offered 


wpolnt his 
iiseveral times, 


letter of 


successor, 


him, but he declinéd it. It is shid, adds the 
aie . + 

Tribune, that a man who has since been elected to 
’ . . . . ; 7° 

the Territorial Legislature of Idaho Was discovered 


to have committed the forgery fom malicious 
motives, but as no law was found ‘ punish such 
an offence, he was relieved from arrest, 
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YOYAL PRINCESS’S THEA' 
: Sole Lessee, Mr. B. Webster ; Managey 
B. Webster, and F. B, Chatterton.—Ever 
will be performed the new and original drami 
by Watts Phillips, entitled ON THE JUN 
PHELPS, Mr. B. Webster, Messrs. H. Forres 
Shore, H. Ashley, Travers, &c. Miss Furtado, 1 
Hudspeth, Edith Stuart, Phillips, Hubert, Julia 
Lovell, Seymour, &ce. LITTLE DICKY DILVER, 
his Stick of Silver; or, Harlequin Pretty Prince Prem*y- 
boy and the Three Comical Kings. Grand Christmas 
Comic PANTOMIME, written by the Brothers Grinn, 
with new and magniflcent scenery, by F. Lloyds, fanciful 
ballets and children’s scenes, arranged by John Cormack, 
with appropriate music, composed and arranged by W. 
H. Montgomery. MORNING PERFORMANCES of the 
children’s comic PANTOMIME will be given every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, commencing Saturday, Dec. 30. 
Children and schools at reduced prices tg the following 
parts of the house—upper boxes, dress circle and stalls. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


POYAL AVELPHI THEATRE. Sole 
proprietor, Mr. B. Webster; managers, Mr, B. 
Webster and Mr. F. B. Chatterton. Grand Combination 
of Entertainments for the Christmas Holidays, NOTRE 
DAME, by Andrew Halliday, with all its original effects. 
Characters by Mr. T. C. King, Mr. James Fernandez, 8. 
Calhaem, ©. H. Stephenson, Mr. A. C, Lilly, &e., Miss 
Le Clerc, Miss Hibbert, Mrs. Addie, and Mrs. Alfred 
Mellon. LITTLE SNOW WHITE, written by C. Mil- 
ward, illustrated with new scenery by F. Lloyds. Mrs. 
John Wood, Mesdames A. Mellon, RK. Power, A. Beau- 
clerc, M. Howard, Annie Temple, Lottie Wilmot, &e. ; 
Messrs. S. Calhaem, W. Vernon, A. C. Lilly, R. Romer, 
C. Uf. Stephenson, and Stainsforth. Fanciful ballet, ar- 
ranged by Mr. John Cormack; characteristic music 
selected and arranged by Mr. Ellis. Doors open at half- 
past 6; commence at 7. Prices from 6U. to £3 8s. Box- 
office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


( LYMPIC THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and 

Manager, Mr. W. U. Liston. EVERY EVENING, 
at 7.45, the new successful Drama, by Wilkie Collins, 
THE WOMAN IN WHITH, in which Mr. Vining will 
appear as Count Fosco; supported by Messrs. J. Billing- 
ton, Wybert Reeve, E. Garden, and F, Robson ; Misses 
Ada Dyas, Maria Daly, Marie Henderson, J. Irving, Mrs. 
Charles Viner. At 7 o’clock, NEVER COUNT YOUR 
CHICKENS, &c.; Messrs. Garden, Robson; Miss Amy 
Steinberg, and Mrs. F. Robson. LBox-oitice open from 
10 till 5, under the direction of Mr. C. Nugent. 


| price of our paper has been doubled, but we 
} ) 


' more than quadrupled, so that the balance is 


YCEUM THEATRE.—SOLE LESSEE | 


U. L. BATEMAN.—EVERY 
EVENING, THE BELLS: Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. 
Frank Tall, Crellin, &c, Miss G. Paunceforte. To 
conclude with PICKWICK: Messrs. Henry Irving 
Addison, Geo. Belmore, Crellin, Odell, irish, Gaston 
Murray, Dyas, Frank Hall, &c.: Mesdames Minnie 
Sidney, Marion Hill, Kate Manor, Annie La Fontaine, 
Ewell, &c. Doors open at 6.0; commence at 7.0.—Box- 
office open daily from 10.0 to 5.0. 


Vee 


and Manager, Mr. 


ING TO BACHELORS. APPLE BLOSSOMS (at 7.40), a 
New and Original Comedy, in three Acts, by James Albery, 
Author of ‘Two Roses,” supported by Messrs. Thomas 
Thorne, William Farren, Lyn Rayne, W. H. Stephens, 
C. Fenton, Elton, and David James; Mesdames Amy 
Fawsitt, T. Lavis, and A. Newton. After which, a new 
Extravaganza, by Mr. H. J. Byron, entitled, CAMARAL- 
ZAMAN and the FAIR BEDOURA. 


{URREY THEATRE.—Sole Manger, Mr. 
h Shepherd. Licensed to Mr. E. I’. Edgar. ‘The best 
Pantomime is at the Surrey Theatre, produced by Mr. 
Shepherd. Gorgeous Scenery, by Julian Hicks. Treble 
Company, Operatic, Dramatic and Pantomimic. LEvery 
Evening, WEALTH: Mr. Newbound, Miss Jones, &c. 
With the Grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled THE 
KING OF THE PEACOCKS; or, HARLEQUIN TOM 
TIDDLEL’S GROUND AND QUEEN BARLEY SUGAR: 
The King of the Peacocks, Mrs. Shepherd ; King Gold, 
Mr. J. Murray ; King Silver, Mr. Seymour ; Bird o’ Free- 
dom, Miss E. Johnstone ; Queen Barley Sugar, Malle. 
Scasi; Princess, Miss F. Edgar. The Palace of Sweets. 
The Animal Kingdom. ‘The Vegetable World. ‘The 
Mineral Kingdom. Hicks’ Great Transformation Scene, 
The Abode of a Thousand Charms. Clown, Harry 
Croueste ; Pantaloon, Mr. ‘I. Lovell; Harlequin, Mr. 
Romaine; Columbine, Miss H. Ellis. Juvenile nights, 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Pantomime at 7. Private Boxes 
at all the Libraries. Box-oflice open daily from 11 till 4. 
Stage Manager, Mr. KE. F. Edgar. 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Entirely 

_& New Entertainment, by Professor Pepper, entitled 
SHADOWS, AND THE STORY OF THE SHADOWLESS 
MAN !—Professor Pepper’s New Entertainment, THE 
BATTLE OF DORKING ANSWERED BY THE 
AUTUMN MANGUVRES ; or, the British Army and its 
Stations. Patriotic Songs by Miss Alice Barth. New 
Musical Entertainment, by Mr. George Buckland, 
written expressly for him by the Chairman of the [nsti- 
tution, entitled THE GHOST OF THE TOLL-HOUSE ! 
Illustrated with New Scenery and Spectral Eifects, Mr. 
George Buckland will introduce many original Songs. 
The renowned swimmer, Marquis Bibbero, will enact 
THE DROWNING MAN. Illuminated by a powerful 
light. The Arabian Mystery. ‘CHRISTMAS COMES 
BUT ONCE A-YEAR!” by J. L. King, Esq. Matthews’ 
Magic and Mystery. Dugwar’s Juggling. Admission to 
the whole, One Shilling. 
-L ENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, 
8 @ Argyll-street, Regent-street EVERY EVENING 
will be presented CINDERELLA, or the Little Glass 
Slipper. The dresses, appointments, and state equipages 
of the most brilliant and costly description. ‘The 
diminutive ponies marvels of equine beauty. All Dublin, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Hull, and Bristol went 
to see “Cinderella,” and it is expected all London will 
come and see it. “Cinderella” every evening, and at 
every morning performance, Grand Day Repre- 
sentations every Wednesday and Saturday. Open at 2. 
Brilliant novelties in addition to the above. Feats of 
skill and daring. Every evening, open at7.15. 5s., 3s., 
9s., and 1s. Children under ten half-price to all parts 
of the house. 


RA®ISS EMILY FAITHFULL com- 
EL Y.. menced a series of LECTURES at her private 
residence, on the ART OF SPKAKING AND READING 
ALOUD, illustrated by selections from our best authors, 
at Three o’clock, November 27th. 

School Board Chronicle :-—* 
highly-prized accomplishment.” 

Edward W. Cox, Letters to a Law Student:— Tolerable 
readers are few ; good readers are extremely rare. Not 
one educated man in ten can read a paragraph in a news- 

paper with so much propriety, that to listen to him is a 
pleasure and not a pain.” 

For terms of lectures and private lessons and classes, 

apply to Secretary, 50, Norfolk-square, Hyde-park, W, 


Reading is a rare and 


THEATRE. — THIS | 
EVENING, a New Comedietta, entitled A WARN- | 


‘during the past six months, to ask our 


| our paper, with instructions and diagrams for 


6s. Od. 
ane aee oie che ee 1s. Od. 
gs made on orders for a Series. 
Orders payable at Fleet-street, 
no JOHN SYDAL. 

Wis and Communications should be sent to 
3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, H.C. 


under 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1872. 


Farry and appropriately may we seize the 
opportunity of the commencement of a New 
Year and of a new volume of the Lapy’s OWN 
Paper to glance back over our achievements 


readers if they are satisfied with the advances 
we have made: to assure them of our inten- 
tion to make even greater advances in the 
future: and to call upon them to aid us by | 
recommending the Lapy’s Own PAPER to | 
their friends and acquaintances. We are not 
insensible that it will be retorted upon us by | 
some, who are never to be satisfied, that the 


plead in extenuation that its value has been 


immeasurably on the side of our subscribers. 
We have given, are giving, and shall continue 
to give, Fashion Plates of a quality far 
superior to anything of the kind that has 
ever been published in England previously, 
excepting in the three shilling monthly 
periodicals, that for their large subscription 
have wiven only two of these. We however 
have, in addition, presented our readers 
weekly with a cut-out pattern of some useful 
article in itself worth five times the price of 


new needlework, with numerous engravings, 
fully and graphically described, of fashions 
and needlework, and with exhaustive articles 
on the fashions and all other matters interest- 
ing specially to ladies. Then we trust we 
may point with pride to our editorial articles, 
to our criticisms on literature, music and the 
drama, and we know that many of our 
readers welcome our weekly summary of 
news. Then, last not least, recognising the 
great truth that not all our readers are con- 
tinually desirous of information and instruc- | 
tion, we have provided amusement and enter- 
tainment for the lovers of fiction ; and we | 
are glad to note that with all our readers the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton’s “ Stuart of Dunleath,” 
aud Mr, Sydney French’s “Is He Her Hus- 
band?” are most decidedly popular. 

It must be evident to our readers that all 
we have offered them has occasioned an 
enormous outlay, which only alarge and ever 
increasing circulation would enable us to 
continue. So far we have no cause to com- 
plain of the result. Some few of our old 
subscribers did indeed complain of our in- 
creased price, but in nearly every case an 
examination of the paper and supplements | 
compelled them to acknowledge that the 
increase was justified, and we are able to 
assert that for every reader we have lost we 
have gained twenty. Nevertheless, we call 
upon our readers to co-operate with us. In our 
opinion the best possible advertisement is the 
recommendation of a satisfied purchaser, and 
to this advertisement we believe that most of 
our readers will consider that we are | 
entitled, Let us ask them then to use their 
influence in making our journal more widely 
known, and we have little doubt that in the 
future, as in the past, the ladies of England 
will gladly weleome to their boudoirs the best 
lady’s periodical of the day, emphatically, in 
deed, as well as in name, the LapDy’s Own 
PAPER. 


Ow another page we publish a very thought- 
ful and able article from the School Board 
Chronicle, on a subject we have several times 
recently treated in these columns, and the 
importance of which is daily increasing, the 
establishment of colleges for ladies. Mr. | 
Arnold’s article deserves careful perusal from | 
all interested in the subject. At the same 


| for or directly caused by the present Jaw, in 


time we are compelled to differ from many of 


at Edinburgh do not as 
fees, they demand only a fat 
favour, and there-is no doubt that the mcs 
cal education of Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, 
M.D., must have cost more than that of the 
average student at Guy’s or St. Thomas’. 
On another occasion we shall return to the 
consideration of this subject, but in the 
meantime let us once more impress upon our 
readers the value of the work undertaken by 
the College of Hitchin, which is in some 
sense a godchild of our own, as we have 
watched over and fostered its growth by all 
the means in our power, We are glad to 
note that the applications for admission next 
term are already far in excess of the receptive 
capabilities of the establishment, and that 
consequentiy the new buildings become a 
more and more pressing subject. For these 
onjy £7,000 is now required, and it will 
indeed be a disgrace to the people of England 
ifit is not immediately forthcoming. Be it 
remembered that the students of Oxford and 
Cambridge have to bear no portion of the cost 
of building their colleges, and the number of 
candidates for matriculation is in itself the 
best proof of the anxiety of the ladies of this 
country to obtain and to pay for the highest 
educational advantages. At the same time 
we have no wish to exclude inferior insti- 
tutions from their proper sphere of usefulness, 
and we gladly recognise the great good 
achieved both by such institutions as that at 
Cheltenham, and by the various branches of 


'the Queen’s College for Ladies in Queen’s- 


square, in Harley-street, in Finsbury-square, 
and in some provincial cities. 


Axrnoucu loth to take any extreme views 
on the subject of Woman’s Suffrage, we can- 
not refuse to give fair play to both sides. 
The subject of “‘woman’s rights” has ap- 
peared frequently in so odious and unfemivine 
a light ; its advocates have so far overshot the 
mark and rendered themselves conspicuo/us 
by an ungraceful and unedifying manner, thrat 
to the true woman it is entirely distasteful. 
No doubt can be entertained that a womjan 
assumes her happiest and most perfect pasi- 
tion as a good wife and a wise mother ; that 
even when those best ties are unattainabjle 
she often acts unobserved aud unchronicled 
the angel’s part in ministering to some sick 
brother,aged mother, or in rearing, perhaps on 
her own earnings, her younger brothers and 
sisters. Eventhe quiet life of honest toil for self- 
support will be, we believe, written in golden 
letters in the recording seraph’s book, made 
holy as it is with unspoken struggles, un- 
murmured privations, and ceaseless industry 
and patience. Nevertheless, those amongst us 
who think of social matters must see that 
many grievances exist which are unprovided 


which common justice is not always done to 
the weakersex which needs most the protection 
of its strong arm. Even environed with every 
bulwark a parental legislature could erect 
there would still be many and many dee] 
wrongs and heartbreaking sorrows whicl 
would fall to the lot of woman, who, how 
ever powerful and elevating and softeni 
their influence is amongst the good and } 
of the opposite sex, is weak and helples 
the power of the unprincipled. May 
the oversights and errors of legislation 
possibly be rectified had women a vort"l 
Parliament. Aud we mightas well conclude 
that the quiet retirement of the sex would 
be infringed by the formation of sisterhoodr 
the establishment of district visitors, or th 
educating of lady doctors as by the obtain- 
ment of the franchise. There are amongst us 
many women to whom domestic ties are 
denied, to whom toil for daily bread is no ne- 
cessity, whose instincts of charity and ten- 
derness lead them to pursue the self-imposed 
poverty and labour of nurses, and counsellors, 
aud comforters among the poor, In like 
manner it is not impossible that we may have 
women of bright intellect, clear judgment, 
and sober sense, deep thinking, able and 
educated women, whose lack of home duties 
in a state of spinsterhood or widowhood 
would enable them to play a moderate, 
modest, but firm part in representing their 
sisters in the Senate. 

The masculine, ranting, loud speaking, 
platform sensationalist is but deeply in- 
juring a cause that has more in it than 
home-loving, easy-going, busy matron is p 
haps ready to allow; especially if, as m 
frequently is the case, her family ties rend 
any thought or study on the subject unlikel; 
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S ME MORE CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 

t was impossible for us to chronicle last week 
a). the changes in the programmes of the Metro- 
politan theatres on Boxing-night, but the principal 
ones were duly noticed, and all others we need 
allude to will be found recorded below. 


OLYMPIC. 

Tue only change at this theatre was a new farce 
written by Mr. Wybert Reeve, and entitled Never 
Count your Chickens, &c., of which it will be 
sufficient to say that whlie absolutely destitute of 
any literary merit, it yet afforded some opportunity 
for histrionic display on the part of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robson and the other artists engaged. For the 
rest, Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Woman in White still 
continues its successful career, thanks to the ex- 
cellent acting of Miss Ada Dyas, Mrs. Viner and 
Mr. Billington, and, be it added, in spite of the 
clever burlesque of Count Fosco by Mr. Vining. 


COURT. 

At this charming little theatre the programme 
was strengthened bythe production of a new drama, 
by Mr. Daly, entitled Dotheboys Hall, which very 
cleverly summaries the Smike episodes of Charles 
Dicken’s “Nicholas Nickleby.” The piece is a 
complete and deserved success, and is specially 
noteworthy for the acting of Mr. Righton as 
Squeers, (a really great performance), of Miss 
Brennan as Miss Squeers, of Mrs. Stephens as 
Mrs. Squeers, of Mr. Hillas John Browdie, of Miss 
Coghlan as Smike, and of Mr. Wood as Ralph 
Nickleby. 


SURREY. 

Mr. SHEPHERD has produced so many great 
pantomimes at the Surrey, that, to say the King 
of the Peacocks has been placed upon the stage 
under his immediate superintendence is equivalent 
to saying it is a success. It is indeed a great 
triumph even for Mr. Shepherd, and in addition 
to being cleverly acted throughout, and boasting a 
very lively harlequinade, it possesses at least two 
scenes, either of which should suffice to establish 
its popularity. 


STANDARD. 

ALTHOUGH the Standard Theatre is situated 
somewhat farther east than we ordinarily travel, 
an exception from our rule may well be made at 
Christmas time, when Mr. Douglas always pro- 
vides a pantomime that vies with the best efforts 
of the largest Westend theatres. This year the 
great triumph of Aladdin, perhaps the best 
pantomime yet given at this theatre, is a scene 
showing the transportation by the magician of 
Aladdin’s palace. The entire building is bodily 
transported from the stage by what is perhaps the 
greatest triumph of mechanical ingenuity ever 
witnessed in any theatre. But beyond this, the 
piece is well written, the scenery is magnificent, and 
the company is unusually strong. 


POLYTECHNIC. 

Not even our scientific “guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” is insensible to the seductive delights 
of Christmas, and he has accordingly provided a 
varied entertainment for his patrons. From the 
long programme we may select for especial praise 
the Professor’s own discourse on “‘ Shadows’ (illus- 
trated of course), and his view of the Battle of 
Dorking. Commend us also to the patriotic songs 
sung by Miss Alice Barth, to Mr. George Buck- 
land’s ‘‘ Ghost of §the Toll House,” and Mr. J. L. 
King’s “Christmas Comes but Once a Year.” 
These should be enough, but they are only a tithe 
of all ordered at the home of popular science in 
Regent-street. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 

Aut the children insist on going to the far-famed 
waxworks in the ,holidays, and this year in addi- 
tion to all the familiar attractions, there are 
portrait models of the Prince of Wales, and of 
Hudson, the “Railway King.” 


THE BisHop or Bato AND WELLS FORBIDDING 
RITUALISTIC CoONFESSION.—From a report pub- 
lished by a country paper, it appears that the 
Rector of the High Churcn of Glastonbury, the 
Rev. Mr. Ross, lately accepted the services of a 
certain Rev. Father O’Neil and a Mr. Macfarlane 
to hold special services in his church, under the 
title of “St. John’s Mission.’’ These services were 
carried out in the highest Church character, and 
every day the “fathers” preached. The first 
sermons were consideredas most acceptable, and it 
was not till after several evenings that the true 
character of the “mission” was divulged, when, 
after the sermon, any of the congregation were 
invited to come into the vestry to confess their 
sins, Whether any of their hearers were induced 
to go into the vestry does not appear, but the 
preaching attracted considerable notice, and large 
congregations attended, At the next service the 
Bishop preached. At the conclusion the Rev. Mr. 
Macfarlane again invited penitents to come and 
confess their sins, and read an exhortation to them 
to do so. The Bishop, however, who after the 
sermon had taken his seat as one of the hearers in 
the body of the church, arose and asked the 
speaker from what book he was quoting, as he could 
not, as Bishop of that diocese, allow any book to 
be used but the Bible and Church Prayer Eook ; 
and on being informed it was the ‘f Churchman’s 
Manual,” he solemuly protested against its 
teachings and, futher, at the serviceon the following 
morning, in his sermon on confession, gave a flat 
denial to the principles enunciated by Mr. Macfar- 
lane, warning his hearers against their errors, and 
emphatically declaring that confession must be 
made to God alone through Jesus Christ. After 
this rebuke, the preacher did not again bring 
forward the subject, and the St. John’s Mission 
came to an abrupt termination. 


THE BRIGHTON POISONING CASE. 


CHRISTINA EpmunDs, charged with wilful mur- 
der in one case, and with three several attempts to 
commit the same grave crime, who has been in 
custody at Lewes Gaol, under remand from time 
to time during the past four months, was removed 
on Thursday, under the provisions of a Bill known 
as “ Palmer’s Act,” to Newgate, where, unless the 
case should be traversed, she will be tried at the 
next Sessions of the Central Criminal Court. The 
prisoner had scarcely entered Newgate, before she 
required, in somewhat peremptory terms, to have 
an interview with the visiting magistrates, her 
avowed purpose being to protest against, what she 
defined, as the improper treatment to which the 
regulations of the Metropolitan Prison subjected 
her. She was understood to say, that at Lewes 
she had been allowed to occupy the same apart- 
ment with the matron of the county gaol, 
had been permitted to change her dress as often 
as she liked, to wear her bonnet at chapel, 
&c., and she complained warmly that the 
use of the velvet dresses and furs,  suit- 
able for the present season, which she had 
brought with her from Lewes to Newgate, had 
been denied her. Mr. Jonas, the Governor, in his 
own humane and considerate manner, pointed eut 
to the prisoner the impossibility of changing the 
regulations of the prison to suit the convenience 
of any individual, and earnestly advised her sub- 
mission to the rules, assuring her, at the same time, 
that everything consistent with his duty should be 
done to secure her comfort, The Rev. Ordinary 
Lloyd Jones had also an early interview with the 
accused, who, in answer to his friendly ministra- 
tions, replied that she had been treated with great 
kindness by the Chaplain of Lewes Gaol, and she 
thought it would be much better that in her case 
that gentleman should continue to attend upon her, 
inviting the rev. ordinary’s assent to this arrange- 
ment. The Rev. Lloyd Jones, whilst assuring the 
prisoner that he would offer no obstacle to her see- 
ing his rev. brother from Lewes, pointed out the 
difficulty of that gentleman giving up his other 
duties to attend any person in London ; upon 
which the prisoner declared that she had always 
been brought up as a lady, and that it was quite 
impossible she could, as required, submit to attend 
the chapel service, without wearing a bonnet, &c. 
As nothing appeared likely to satisfy the un- 
happy woman, the Governor yesterday waited 
upon Alderman White, the visiting magis- 
trate on the rota, who, in the course of 
the afternoon, went to Newgate, and had a long 
interview with the prisoner, who repeated her pro- 
tests and complaints with great volubility and 
apparent earnestness. The worthy alderman, 
with great feeling, pointed out to the accused how 
desirable it was she should exhibit a somewhat 
more conciliatory manner, and conform to rules 
which could not possibly be framed to suit 
individuals ; but all the arguments addressed to 
the prisoner failed to create the smallest impres- 
sion, and her last words to the alderman were that 
she supposed she must now appeal to the sheriffs. 
This will not avail, as the sheriffs have nothing to 
do with the internal management of the city 
prisons. It is, however, hoped that under the care 
of the governor and the reverend ordinary the 
prisoner will presently become more reconciled to 
the position to which her alleged criminality has 
reduced her. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that the accused was sent up from Lewes .on 
Thursday in sole charge of a venerable warder of 
the Sussex county goal, who travelled alone with 
her in the railway carriage throughout the journey. 
This is considered very extraordinary, as is also 
the fact that the boxes and trunks which the 
prisoner brought from Lewes, and of which she 
complains she has been deprived, have been found 
to contain a knife and other articles of cutlery. 
The prisoner occupies a double cell on the female 
side of the prison, in association with an educated 
woman in custody on a charge of bigamy. 


The following letter from the Governor of Lewes 
Gaol, has since appeared in the papers :— 


Sir,—A paragraph appears in your issue of this 
morning headed “The Brighton Poisoning Case,” 
containing statements said to have been made by 
Christiana Edmunds at Newgate, and leading to 
the inference that during her detention here she 
had been treated with some special indulgences in- 
consistent with the prison regulations. Such re- 
marks are calculated to reflect discredit on the 
discipline of this prison, and (although as a rule I 
do not think it necessary or desirable to correct 
every erroneous statement that may find its avay 
into the public press relative to the arrangements 
of the prison, or to individuals confined therein) I 
shall ask your permission in this instance to state 
that Christiana Edmunds was treated in all re- 
spects conformably to the prison regulations whilst 
here, with some trifling exceptions, granted by the 
Visiting justices upon the recommendation of the 
surgeon ; that she did not occupy the same 
apartment with the matron of the prison, but 


an ordinary cell; that the articles of cutlery | 
| passenger tratlic on the Tottenham and Hampstead 


said to have been in her box were used under the 
supervision of the prison officers, with due precau- 
tions against any mischief arising ; and finally, with 
respect to the general question of the treatment of 
unconvicted prisoners, [ beg to observe that (due 
regard being had to security and to the mainte- 
nance of discipline and good order) the regulations 
do not require, neither does justice appear to 
demand, the imposition of vexatious restraints 
or indignities upon such persons, who are com- 
mitted to prison for safe custody only, and not 
for the infliction of penal correction. As to the 
manner of her removal to Newgate, the chief 
warder (a most respectable and trustworthy officer, 
who has held his post nearly forty years) conveyed 
her in an ordinary railway carriage, open to the 
public, and she was allowed to take with her a 
few necessary articles of clothing. 
I am Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. P. H. Hersy, Governor. 
Sussex County Prison, Lewes, Dec, 30, 


General Gleanings, 
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Her Majesty will open the ensuing Session 
of Parliament in person. 


THE London Hospital has just received 
£10,000 from ‘‘ A Friend.” 


Some friends of the Coroner of Neweastle- 
on-Tyne have presented him with a sword of office, 
a revival of an old appendage to the dignity. 


A SUBSCRIPTION is being made among the 
Germans for a statue of Moltke, to be erected at 
Parchim, Mecklenburg, his birthplace. 


Mr. Denison, on his retirement from the 
Speakership, will be raised to the peerage with the 
rank of Viscount. 


The North-Eastern Railway Company has 
commenced the issue of third-class return tickets 
at about a fare and a half. 


Maprip newspapers assert that dissensions 
have already broken out in the newly-constituted 
Cabinet. 

Tue Queen has been graciously pleased to 
send a handsome present of game for the patients 
of the Hogpital for Consumption, Brompton. 


THe death is announced of Sir Francis 
Brady, who for many years held the office of Chief 
Justice of Newfoundland, which took place on 
Sunday, at Bayswater. 


GENERAL LApMrravuLt, Governor of Paris, 
has just issued an order forbidding the sale of 
photographs, engravings, or other prints of a nature 
to disturb the public peace, 


AT a meeting of the Cambridge Town 
Council, a vote of censure and indignation was 
passed against Councillor Hall for his disloyal ex- 
pressions at a recent meeting. 


Aw exhibition of the arts and industries of 
Spain, Portugal, and the colonies of these countries 
will be opened in Oporto on the Ist of August 
nex, 


Tue shoemaker, Samuel Wallis, who was 
found guilty at the recent Derby assizes of the 
murder of. his wife at Chesterfield, and was re- 
commended to mercy on account of his weakness 
of mind, has been respited. 


Durina a heavy gale, a large brick 
building, the Rosebank Engineering Works, at 
Bonnington, near North Leith, was blown down. 
The loss is said to be upwards of £4,000. ‘Three 
or four men had a narrow escape. 


Mr. A. Salvin, architect, has been called in 
to the restoration of Warwick Castle. His 
peculiar fitness for the office may be estimated from 
an inspection of Alnwick Castle and the Temple 
Church, Sir William Tite has subscribed £100 
to the fund. 


A PuymoutnH tradesman, named Richard 
John Mitchell, was inspecting the Christmas de- 
corations at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, when 
he was seen to stagger in the aisle, and almost im- 
mediately he fell dead in his son’s arms. 


Money orders in future will be issued at any 
money order office in the United Kingdom, payable 
at any place in Alsace or German Lorraine, at the 
same rates of commission and on the same condi- 
tions generally as those fixed for orders issued on 
Germany. 


Neuson Lee died somewhat suddenly on 
Tuesday morning, at his residence, Shrubland-road, 
Dalston. The deceased gentleman was for many 
years lessee and manager of the City of London 
Theatre, and at atime when that eastern house 
was in the zenith of its popularity. 

Tne late Earl of Ellenborough was buried 
in Oxenton Church on Friday afternoon. Oxenton is 
a roadside village five or six miles from Cheltenham, 
and four or five from Southam, a quaint little 
place nestling at the foot of an arc of wood-topped 
hills. 


A stRanceE but perfectly natural revolution 
in the dynasty of a Kuropean language is at present 
being silently worked out. In the schools of 
Finland the study and use of the Russian Jan- 
guage has been made compulsory. 

On Tuesday morning one half of a goods 
train broke away from the engine between 
Greenhill and Larbert, and ran down an incline. 
On its road it was run into by a good’s engine, and 
a serious collision followed. Tho breaksman was 
killed, and the driver and fireman injured. ‘The 
line was blocked for three hours. 


At an adjourned inquest held at the King’s 
Head 'l'avern, Broad-street, St. Giles’s, on the death 
of Mr. Joseph Provenstein, master tailor, of 6, 
New Turnstile, Holborn, who expired on Christmas 
Day from the effect of a blow struck with a poker 
by his wife, a verdict of Manslaughter against 
Mary Provenstein was returned. 

Two new stations have been opened for 


Junction Railway, worked by the Midland Railway 
Company—one at Horusey-road, for the accom- 
modation of the residents of that part of Upper 
Holloway, and the other in the Junction-road. 

Mr. Frowers, of Bow-street, rewarded 
police-constable Brooms, 221 E, a young man who 
had been but a few days in the force, with £1 out 
of the fund placed at the disposal of the magis- 
trates of this court, in consequence of the courage 
he displayed in rescuing a woman who had thrown 
herself into the Thames. 


Mr, WiLurAM Frirp, a well-known citizen 
of Bristol, died at Teignmouth, where he had re- 
sided of Jate years, on Sunday week, aged eighty- 
six. He was Sheriff and Mayor in 1814 and 1819, 
and three times contested, in the Conservative 
interest, the representation of the city with the 
late Mr. Berkeley, but was defeated by small 
majorities on each occasion, 
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Tue British Legation at Munich has been 
abolished. - Mr. R. B. D. Morier, Chargé d’A ffaires, 
at Stuttgart, will be appointed Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Munich ; and Mr. G. G. Petre, Secretary of 
Embassay at Berlin, will succeed Mr. Morier at 
Stuttgart. 


WomEN are moving in Russia. At St. 
Petersburg, rcently, Professor Gruben, of the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine, held a public ex- 
amination of eght female pupils, in the presence 
of a multitud2 of the sterner sex. The ladies 
answered all the questions (by no means easy ones) 
quite correctly; and the ‘‘horrid men” went 
away considerably chapfallen. 


LATEST GLEANINGS. 


Atameeting of the leading Conservatives 
held’at Mansfi:ld, the Hon. G. E. P. Monckton, son 
of Lord Galwsy, was adopted as the Conservative 
candidate for North Notts. 


A TELEGR.M from New York says Brig- 
ham Young surrendered on Tuesday to stand his 
trial for murde., Bail was refused. 


Tue Foregn Cattle Market at Deptford 
was opened fr the second time, but no stock of 
any kind was on sale. Many butchers, salesmen, 
and others, wee again doomed to disappointment. 


Artuur FREDERICK {Brown, who lies in 
Warwick Gad uncer sentence of death for the 
murder of Jan Milward at Coventry, on the 6th 
of December,will, according to present arrange- 
ments, be exevited at the gsol at eight o’clock on 
Tuesday mornag. 


At Manda’s Menagerie, which has been 
exhibiting at Bolton during the New Year’s fair, 
the one-armet keeper, named Massarti, entered 
the den, contining five lions, and was exhibiting 
for the last tme, when one of the lions seized 
him from belind. Before the unfortunate man 
could be releaed, he was badly torn and Jacerated. 
He was removed to the infirmary, where he died 
shortly before midnight. 

A DISTRESING accident occurred yesterday 
evening, at he Waggon and Horses, Church- 
street, Oldbuv. Mr. Tilsey, the landlord, had 
been out shocing, and upon returning placed his 
gun upon a ‘ble. The report of a gun was 
heard, and M_ Burnell was found lying on the 
floor bleeding, ‘in a state of insensibility. A 
large portion « “ront of her {skull was blown 
off. She survi vat forty minutes. 


—— 


Sonvusiniry «* Sir«.-—The solubility of silk is 
a curious prop rty recently brought to light, and 
it is a propery which, if duly investigated, will 
be of considerale importance, not only as a means 
of detecting taud, but for turning to account 
waste silk, fles, pierced cocoons, &c. It has 
been found bya “rench chemist that a prepara- 
tion of chloric of zinc will dissolve silk, which 
fact at once siggests a method for detecting the 
tricks of tra: > 1sed by silk weavers. Much of the 
woven silk, so alled, contains a large proportion 
of wool or cottm, sometimes both; but now all may 
be discovered ly a simple chemical process. As 
we have stated the chloride dissolves the silk, but 
leaves untoucted the wool and cotton ; the wool, 
in turn, is disolved by an aqueous solution of 
caustic potash, which leaves the cotton uninjured. 
In a recent ovmunication to the Academy of 
Sciences at Pais, M. Ozanian carried the analysa- 
tion a step iuther by showing that the several 
operations maybe accomplished in one single bath 
of ammoniuret of copper. Let the piece of cloth 
be plunged int) this, and ina short time the cotton 
disappears; at the end of three, six, or twelve 
hours, accordirg to the strength of the bath, the 
silk is dissolvid, leaving the wool intact. Thus 
not only tle caality but the proportions of the 
materiais oi th: warp and weft may be easily de- 
termined. Bythe former method we have men- 
tioned, it is psssible to separate silk in the gela- 
tinous form, &¢k'ug care to use for the porous 
septum a subsance that does not dissolve in the 
ammoniuret of copper. Having prepared a quan- 
tity of silk in a gelatinous state, as it in fact 
exists in the worm, it might then be possible to 
draw it out ih threads of any length and any 
thickness, and ins avoid the trouble of spinning 
by a process siiuilar to wire-drawing ; or silk 
cloth might b. produced either by a process of 
pouring out av! roiling, or in endless length, after 
the manuer of .\er-makers. With this capability 
of reduction ( the gelatinous condition, we have 
the means of reconverting old waste silk, woven 
or twisted, i:..use cocoons and floss, to valuable 
articles of commerce.—Zhe Milliner and Dress- 
maker aad Vs uechouseman’s Gazette. 

Wuiskey.—f all spirits consumed in England 
none have increased in consumption to the same 
extent as 77 ov, und this is in a measure ac- 
counted for], ‘1 ,reat improvements that have 
taken place i ™ ‘i:lniion, and the large amount of 
capital 7 ' ta 41s -roduetion, both in Scotland 
and ivelind, | 5ut, : ior all, the distillation of the 
article is not tl'e onl important point ; for, as is 
alzo the cave vith 1. ady, the value of whiskey 
depends toa vec: ent on its age. We know of 
one iondon iiu--.v. and A. Gilbey—who have 
abeus 8,000 punciiceus (300.000 gallons) always 
maturing in bond, and for this purpose they have 
lately adapted a bnilding well known to most 
travellers by the i.ondon and North Western 
Railway as th: “Round House” at Camden—a 
building origin:ily erected by the railway company 
at considerable expense as an engine-house. Here 
are stored lar 'e stocks of all the most famous 
whiskeys of 1/cland and Scotland. Were the 
system pursucl by this firm more generally 
followed, it is not difficult to imagine a time when 
whiskey woull be a strong competitor with 
beandy, more especially should the Trench 
goverument b- induced to charge an export duty 
on Cognac brandy—Standard, 20th December, 
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Motes and Aottings. 


SzwacE Porson.—It had better be admitted at 
once that the specific property that renders emana- 
tions from sewers and cesspools s» dangerous to 
health is not clearly understood. A gentleman of 
eminence has lately directed attention to the use of 
charcoal as an agent effectual for the absorption 
and destruction of sewer gases ; but the question 
after all is whether typhoid fever ® produced by 
gaseous products e3 haled from orgasic matter in a 
state of decomposition, or is attrbutable to the 
presence of a specifie germ. It is cestain that those 
whose calling brings them into daily contact with 
decomposing matters of the most offensive kinds 
are not affected by any special foms of disease ; 
and it is also well ascertained that sewage emana- 
tions possessing little or no offensiv: smell, and not 
necessarily the result of decompostion, have pro- 
duced typhoid and other complaint, There is no 
longer a doubt that cholera poisoi is a perfectly 
specific source of disease. It has been collected 
from our sewers and experimented upon until its 
properties and characteristics hava been clearly 
ascertained. It produces cholerac symptoms of 
any degree of intensity proportiomd to the dose 
employed, and is composed of suda minute cells 
that it will pass through the closst filter. The 
probability is that other diseases ae also produced 
by specific germs borne in the atmmsphere, and if 
so it will be unsafe to place implict reliance upon 
charcoal or any mere deodoriser. Doubtless the 
gases that are evolved by deconposing sewage 
matter will, of themselves, seriously affect health, 
but there is nothing to show that ciarcoal has any 
effect in checking the spread of speial diseases, or 
in arresting the passage of germs f such minute 
dimensions that they will pass though the finest 
filters, and even elude the searh of the most 
powerful microscope. The object of sewer venti- 
lation is not, as is sometimes suppsed, merely to 
purify or destroy foul and stinking air, but it has 
for its further aim the destruction o:dilution of the 
insidious and probably inodorous piisons that asso- 
ciate with these foul smells. Whee access can be 
had to furnaces aud chimney-siafts complete 
destruction of all sewage product can be accom- 
plished, but in the absence of such means, reliance 
must be placed on free dilution by jischarging the 
sewer air above the roofs of houses snd beyond the 
lungs of our population.— The Engueer. 

On Thursday afternoon Dr, Lakester held an 
inquest at the Somerset Hotel, Drimmond-street, 
Euston-square, on the body of Franos Louisa Clair. 
William Lee Clair stated that he vas the husband 
of the deceased, and resided in Chahire. He was 
a merchant. Deceased was 51 yeas of age. She 
left her home about two months ag». She left by 
her own will. She had been ill forsome time past. 
She came to London a fortnight ag, and stayed at 
the Somerset Hotel. At that tim: she was quite 
unfit to travel. He did not hear o’her until Tues- 
day evening last. He did not thin’ she was in her 
right mind when she left her hom: She was in 
the habit of drinking, and he believzd that affected 
her mind. By a Juryman: She let her home to 
sign some papers. Dr. Davis depoed that he was 
called to the deceased on Sunday right. She was 
then in a quiet sleep. He called again early the 
following morning, and found she iad just expired. 
He made a post-mortem examirstion, and the 
cause of death was apoplexy, causel, no doubt, by 
habits of intoxication. The live: was what is 
termed a gin liver. Martha Phyttian stated that 
she attended the deceased from liverpool. She 
was very weak and ill, and got wose after arrival 
in London. She did not drink to e:cessin London, 
but she drank more in Liverpod. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of death from apopexy accelerated 
by habits of intoxication. 

RHUBARB has of late years becone so universally 
popular as an early spring vegetabh that we often 
wonder why it is not more geneially forced into 
growth in winter. It is a plant jdssessing great 
vitality, and not readily killed by teglect ; besides, 
it will grow almost anywhere, ptovided the tem- 
perature is above freezing point. Any family who 
have a warm kitchen or cellar in which to set the 
plants may have plenty of rhubarb in winter if 
they will take the trouble to put a few roots into 
large pots, boxes, or tubs, and store them where 
they can be had when required. It is better to 
take up the roots in September thin later in the 
season, because the soil will have sufficient time to 
thoroughly settle about the roots, and new fibres 
issue before cold weather. Verr little light is 
required or necessary for forcing thubarb, as the 
stalks are more tender and less acd when grown 
in the shade than when fully exposed to light. 
The kitchen is the best place to force the plants, 
provided the heat is kept up during the night—at 
least the temperature should not be allowed to 
sink below forty-five or fifty deg. A good rank 
rbubarb plant in the kitchen or esewhere is not 
only an ornament, but a useful thing to have about 
the house in winter, and every housewife will 
know how to cover a coarse tub vi DOX with moss, 
or strips of cloth to make it correspond with the 
other furniture of the room. When one set of 
plants begin to fail, throw away and bring out 
another from the store-room, becase they are of 
little intrinsic value, as every gardener is supposed 
to have plenty of rhubarb. If the first plants 
started in the autumn or early winter are potted 
in rich soil and well cared for, they will usually 
last through the season, or until spring, and a 
further supply will not be required. 

Oren YouR WINDOWS.—Ne observant person 
can walk through the streets and squares without 
noticing the distaste for fresh air which ia the 
peculiarity of the genuine Londoner. It is not 
necessary to choose a specially foggy, or dismal, or 
rainy day for one’s investigations. Al! through the 
winter, from the best parts of London to the worst, 
scarcely a window is seen to be open at any hour. 
If the sun does happen to shine for two or three 
consecutive hours, some hardy or adventurous 


THE LADY’S 


spirits, recollecting either the freshness of the 
country or the injunctions of Miss Nightingale, are 
found to be admitting a few cubic inches of un- 
poisoned air for the use of their weary lungs. But, 
as a rule, your Londoner shivers at the thought of 
an atmosphere not warmed and dried by coal fires, 
and by contact with the animal heat of human 
beings. He dreads taking cold, or having his rooms 
filled with fog, as if fog found no entry but through 
open windows ; and, therefore, he condemns him- 
self to chronic enfeebled health, and deliberately 
assists the escaping sewer gases in spreading fever 
and general disturbed health throughout his house- 
hold. Poisonous and warmed gases, it should Never 
be forgotten, are perpetually rising from the base- 
ment upwards, except in the few houses where they 
never appear at all; and there is no safety but in 
ventilating the house generally. Nor is there any 
need for setting everybody shaking with cold at all 
times. A window occasionally opened for a few 
minutes will clear any room of foul air. What 
people want is simply the habit of opening their 
windows when they go out.—The Graphic. Our 
own experience has been contrary to that of the 
above journal, except in summer time. During 
hot sultry weather we have certainly found the 
commonplace community of London very adverse 
to admit air, even by a window chink, one of the 
reasons being that air takes, or is supposed to take, 
the starch out of the white curtains then in use. 
But during the nine or ten inclement months of 
our year, especially the winter season, foggy days, 
pouring wet days, and in severe frosts, we have 
found passage windows perseveringly set open, 
especially at night, thereby admitting the damps 
of morning and evening twilight, and the exhala- 
tions of night air, to the sure generation of catarrh, 
bronchitis, agues, and rheumatism. And often the 
excuse for all this was the danger of typhoid fever 
from imperfect drainage ! Open the windows at due 
seasons by all means, ventilate your rooms, 
especially for an hour or go in the middle of the day 
when you are out. A couple of hours on all days, 
not downright inclement, is quite enough to 
ventilate passages, even half-an-hour would have its 
effect. But during a pouring wet day, in severe 
cold weatber, at even fall or through the night, the 
admittance of damp air, which will be found to cast 
a moisture on the walls, the balusters, and every 
object about, is much more likely to generate low 
fever than to keep it away. The present writer 
has repeatedly suffered from slight attacks of ague 
from such causes. Ignorance generally runs into 
one of two evila—first, it entirely neglects a duty, 
and, when shown the error, rushes to the opposite 
extreme, and blunders in the excess of zeal, 


Course oF INSTRUCTION PROPOSED IN THE 
ManonesteR Scuoor Boarps.—1l. In_ Board 
schools instruction suitable to the capacities of 
children should be given by the principal teacher 
in the duties of religion and morality, provided 
always that the requirements of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, in Sections 7 and 14, be 
atrictly observed both in letter and spirit, and that 
no attempt be made in any such schools to attach 
children to any particular denomination. The 
books to be used for the purposes of religious in- 
struction should be the Holy Scriptures in the 
authorised version, together with such other books 
as the Board shall from time to time, after due 
notice, determine ; and singing and the Lord’s 
Prayer should form a part of the opening exercises 
of each morning school, and of the closing exer- 
cises every afternoon. The religious instruction 
at the beginning of the school meeting shall pre- 
cede the marking of the rolls, in order that the 
children of those parents who object to their 
presence at it may be absent, then as well as at 
the close, without disorganising the school routine. 
2. Vocal music and drill should be practised in 
every Board school during the period devoted to 
secular instruction. 3. Infants’ schools.— The 
subjects in which instruction should be given in 
these shcools are :—(a.) The duties of religion and 
morality. (b.) Reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
(c.) Object lessons of a simple character, with some 
such exercises as are given under the “ Kinder 
Garten” system. The singing and physical exer- 
cises should be adapted to the tender years of the 
children. 4. Mixed girls’ and senior schoo!s.—In 
these schools the subjects of instruction should 
include the duties of religion and morality, together 
with the subjects which are required by the Edu- 
casion Department ; with the addition of grammar, 
history, geography, elementary drawing, and 
social economy for the senior classes, also such 
elementary instruction in physical science, algebra, 
and geometry as can conveniently be added. 5. 
All pupil-teachers engaged by the Board should be 
afforded opportunity to attend for at least two 
sessions at the free class for political economy at 
Owen’s College, and arrangements should be made 
for their attendance at one or more of the science 
classes which are conducted under the supervision 
of the Science and Art Department. 6. Corporal 
punishment shall be prohibited in girls’ and 
infants’ shools under the Board, and in all other 
oacog it chall bo allowed only undor tho direction of 
the principal teacher, and every instance shall be 
recorded in the school log-book. 


In the Christian Union of the 29th ult. we find 
an interesting account of ‘‘The Children’s Aid 
Society ” in New York. Its misson is to take the 
gutter children from the gutter—to educate them, 
to teach them industry, and, above all, their duty 
to God and man. Against this clags, the future 
source of crime and misery, ‘‘ Missions” “ Asylums,” 
and “ Sunday Schools” had been tried, but with 
no very satisfactory results. A new scheme was 
started, and up and down the city “ Lodging 
Houses” and ‘‘ Boys’ Hotels”’ were started—con- 
trived to attract a class very suspicious of 
“ Religious Homes,” and very apprehensive of dis- 
ciplinary “ Asylums.” These “‘ Boys’ Hotels i 


embraced a school, a chapel, and a gymnasium or 
playground, 


women who have already commenced their studies 
to complete them,” the Lancet remarked, in an 
editorial paragraph—“ This is precisely the ground 
we have always taken up on the matter, and we 
hope that the General Council will, by the adoption 
of Dr. Wood’s motion, put an end to a controversy 
that has redounded s0 little to the credit of the 
school,” And again, after that motion was de- 
feated by a small majority, the Lancet said :— 
“The Edinburgh school has come badly out of its 
imbroglio with the lady students. The motion of 
Dr. Alexander Wood, to which we made reference 
last week, was negatived by a majority of ten. As 
we then pointed out, the issue before the General 
Council was neither more nor less than this—to 
keep faith with the female students whom the 
University had allowed to proceed two years in 
their medical curriculum. The Council was not 
asked to commit itself in the slightest degree to 
any opinion favourable or unfavourable 
admission of ladies to a medical career. 

only to concede, 
common fairness, the right to which the best legal 
advice had clearly shown the female students to be 
entitled—the right to carry on the studies they 
had been allowed to prosecute half-way towards 
graduation, Will it be believed ? An amendment 


OWN PAPER. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND 
LADY STUDENTS IN EDINBURGH. 


A GREAT deal has been said lately about the 
bigotry and trades-unionism displayed by medical 
men with reference to the education of ladies, and 
indeed I cannot wonder that the charge has been 
made when I remember how the greater part of 
the Edinburgh doctors have been acting during the 
last year or two. At the very first meeting of the 
University Council to consider this subject, a 
medical manstruck the key-note of trades-unionism, 
by stating that he was the father of too many sons 
ever to encourage women to enter his profession. 
It is the dogged opposition of certain medical 
Professors that has created every difficulty re- 
specting the education of women in the University ; 
it was medical votes alone that turned the scale at 
the Infirmary meetings a year ago, and that thus 
shut the ladies out from hospital instruction. All 
these things are but an “ower true tale,” and 
explain thoroughly, if they do not altogether 
justify, the opinion that the public are learning to 
form respecting the position taken up by the 
medical world on this important question. 

But though T would not for a moment palliate 
the conduct to which I have just referred, and can 
but say that its meanness is only equalled by its 
silliness, I would ask the public to pause amoment 
before placing the whole medical profession in one 
general condemnation, and thinking that what we 
have seen in our own city is a fair sample of their 
conduct and principles throughout the kingdom. I 
would remind your readers that the two best 
medical journals have each pronounced distinctly 
in favour of allowing the ladies to complete their 
education at Edinburgh, and I will, with your 
permission, quote some of the most recent passages 
from their pages on the subject. 

At the time when Miss Jex-Blake laid before 
the Senatus the impossibility of completing her 
curriculum under existing regulations, and re- 
quested that either the ladies should be allowed to 
attend unlimited extramural classes, or that special 
lecturers should be appointed for their instruction, 
the British Medical Journal thus expressed itself: 
—“ The schemes suggested by Miss Jex-Blake are 
both apparently feasible, and cannot be accused 
either of entailing inordinate labour on the Pro- 
fessors or of necessitating mixed classes, to which 
many members of the Senatus are opposed.” 

When Dr. Alexander Wood moved that the 
General Council should “represent to the Uni- 
versity Court that, after what the Senatus and 
Court have already done, they are at least bound 
in honour and justice to render it possible for those 


to the 
It had 


in common courtesy, not to say 


postponing the settlement of the difficulty till it 


had been duly considered by the authorities of the 
University was put and carried, as if there was 


any more room for ‘ consideration’ in the matter ! 
Thus Edinburgh stands convicted of having acted 


unfairly towards seven ladies, whom she first 
accepted as pupils and then stopped half-way in 


their career.” 

Nor are the medical papers other than faithful 
echoes of the best part of the medical profession. 
When petitions were recently sent to Parliament 
in favour of the medical education of women, 
some of the first physicians and surgeons of the 
day affixed their signatures. I will quote a few 
instances only, almost at random :—Sir Henry 
Thompson, Sir Ranald Martin, Dr. Hawkes 
Tanner, Dr. Russell Reynolds, Dr. Priestley, Dr. 
Murchison, Dr. Hughlings Jackson, Mr. Berkeley 
Hill, Dr. Hooker, Mr. Erichsen, Mr. de Morgan, 
Mr. Nunn, Dr. De Mussy, Dr. Andrew Clark, Dr. 
King Chambers, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Charlton 
Bastian, Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Barnes, and many 
more almost equally distinguished. I mention 
these things to show that notwithstanding the 
miserable exhibition of petty prejudice that we 


lave had in Bdinburgh, the blame is rather local 


than professional, and that though there are many 
members of the profession who seem incapable of 
taking large and generous views of the question, 
there are others far more distinguished who are 
heartily bidding this movement godspeed. 

We should not forget that a late Professor in 
our own medical school, whose renown was more 
world-wide than that of any man now filling a 
Chair in that Faculty, was as warmly in favour of 
the ladies as their worst foe can be bitterly opposed 
to them, and that, had Sir James Simpson lived, 
his large mind and large heart might have availed 
to save his fellow Professors from the disgrace 
which they are now bringing on themseles.—T7'he 
Scotsman. 


READ not books alone, but meu, and among 
them chiefly thyself; if thou find anything 
questionable there, use the commentary of a 
severe friend, 
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N.B.—There is no charge made for the insertion 
of offers of exchange in this column. 
Drrections.—Any subscriber wishing to effect 

an exchange of property through our columns, 

should write their wants in as few words as possible, 
and on one side of the paper only, with their names 
and addresses, all legibly written, or if they do not 
desire or wish their names and addresses published, 
to notify the same, and a number will be added to 
their advertisements. The answers to these will 
be sent to our office under cover, thus :—All 
persons answering an advertisement with a No., 
must write the No. on the top left hand corner of an 
envelope with a stamp in the right hand corner, 
leaving the envelope blank. This must be enclosed 
in one directed to ‘‘The Editor of the Lady’s Own 

Paper,” 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, London, E.C., 

who will add the right name and address from his 

register, and re-post all the enclosures to advertiser. 


Dies.—I will engrave your monogram, crest, or 
address, steel die, and stamp your note paper and 
envelopes in rich colours, in exchange for any use- 
ful or fancy articles.—1486a. 

A large quantity of monograms, arms of twenty 
members of the Royal family, also the stars, 
orders, and badges worn by their Royal High- 
nesses, a8 well as the arms of the different nations 
on the Continent, splendidly embossed in very 
rich colours. Any useful or ornamental articles 
taken in exchange for same.—1813A. 

I have a gold locket, will exchange for any 
serviceable article. Send offers to—712a. 

PuotocrapHic Scraps.—I have a quantity of 
scraps, will exchange for jewellery or fancy articles. 
Send list of things you have in exchange, not 
needlework nor music, to—512a. 

CARTES DE VisiTE.—I have many duplicates, 
will take any fancy articles in exchange for them. 
Please send offers, with stamp for list enclosed, to 
Editor, under No. 7244. 

I have ‘ Mullen’s Poetical Works,” cloth, gilt 
edges, and Beattie and Collin’s “ Poetical Works.” 
Cloth, gilt edges, in good condition, wanted offers 
in exchange. Address to Editor with No. 738a. 

I have a large collection of Carte de Visites of 
the clergymen, ministers, and churches and chapels 
of Islington, will take anything in exchange for 
same. Address, A.E.S., 6, Oxford-terrace, North 
Kensington, London, W. 

Double scent bottle with gold ends, very good, 
having no use for same will take offers in exchange 
to value of £3, worth much more. Care of Editor 
743A. 

Lady’s diamond ring, with six diamonds and 
ruby in centre, very handsome, and first water, 
value £6, what offers ?—926a. 

Baxter's “ Parting-look,” warranted a genuine 
copy, price one guinea. Can be seen at the Lad- 
broke Paper Warehouse, Ladbroke-grove-road, 
North Kensington, W. 

I have a five shilling box of water colours, quite 
perfect, wanted offers in exchange. Send stamp 
for reply to—914a. 

Braman Locx.—Very excellent Bramah lock, 
with two keys, will open inside and out, cost me 
22s. 6d., wanted offers for same.— 748A. 

Scrap-book or album, half-bound, size 8} by 103, 
quite new and beautiful, different-coloured paper. 
Wanted offers to 5s.—724a. 

Lady’s leather bag, small size, very good, what 
offera in exchange? Address—710a. 

A few very good laying hens wanted, Houdan 
breed preferred ; must be very cheap, or offers in 
exchange. Address—619a. 

Lady’s card-case, inlaid papier maché flowers, 
very good. Offers to the value of 6s. wanted.— 
1743D. 

Point lace headdress, very handsome. Offers 
wanted in exchange to the value of 15s.—794a. 

Purse.—I will take any useful article in ex- 
change for a lady’s purse, very good, Send offers 
to Editor, under cover to—518a. 

Silver lever watch. Offers to the value of £3.— 
869A. 

Scrap-Book.—I have a large size scrap-book, 
folio, for which I will take jewellery or any fancy 
articles in exchange.—617a. 

ALpum.—Carte de visite Album to hold 100, 
bound in morrocco, quite new. Wanted offers to 
the value of 20s. for same.—817A. 

Carte de visite Album to hold fifty good, well 
bound. Offers wanted to 53.—1220a. 

Church Service, very elegantly bound. Having 
two, I wish to part with one. Send list of articles 
you have to exchange, to—1340a. 

Holy Bible, three volumes quarto, Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary, published by Partridge and 
Oakey, of Paternoster- row, half-bound calf. Send 
offers to the value of £3.—914a. 


_—— 


Tue new Foreign Cattle Market at Dept- 
ford, occupying the site of the old Government 
dockyard, was very quietly opened by the Lord 
Mayor on Thursday. 
the Government for £70,000, and immediately 
resold to the Corporation for £90,000. The total 
cost of the market, which covers 22 acres, has 
been £200,000. The market by no means covers 
the whole of the site of the old dockyard, which 
extended over 36 acres. 


InpDIAN criminals seem to know when they 


It was originally sold by. 


are well off, for we read that on the walls of the © 


Azimghur Gaol 
prisoners, so far from trying to escape, 
best to remedy the mischief, “ working as hard as 
beavers.” The authorities have been ungrateful 


being breached by a flood, the ' 
did their ’ 


enough to return evil for good by remitting a - 


portion of the sentences. 


RocHEFoRT was conveyed on Wednesday to 


the hospital of Fort Boyard. He had previously 
refused to quit his chamber, insisting that he was 
slightly indisposed ; but symptoms of fever ap- 
pearing, and his cough being obatinate, the medical 
men had him removed. 
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DISCOVERIES MADE BY ACCIDENT. 
Norafew discoveries in the arts and sciences have 
been made or suggested by accident. The use of 
the pendulum, suggested by the vibrating of a 
chandelier in a cathedral: the power of steam, 
intimated by the oscillating of the lid of a tea- 
kettle ; the utility of coal-gas for light, experi- 
mented upon by an ordinary tobacco-pipe of white 
clay ; the magnifying property of the lens, stumbled 
upon by an optician’s apprentice while holding 
spectacle-glasses between his thumb and finger— 
are well known instances in proof of the fact. 
Galvanism was discovered by accident. Professor 


Galvani, of Bologna, in Italy, gave his name to the 
operation, but his wife is considered as actually 
entitled to the credit of the discovery. She being 
in bad health. some frogs were ordered for her. | 


As they lay upon the table, skinned, she noticed 
that their limbs became strongly convulsed when 
near lectrical conductor. She 
husband's attention to the fact; he instituted a 
series of experiments, and in 1789 the galvanic 
battery was invented. 

Eleven years later, with that discovery for his 
basis, Professor Alessandro Volta, also an Italian, 
announced his discovery of the “ voltaic pile.” 

The discovery of glass-making was effected by 
seeing the sand vitrified upon which a fire had been 
kindled. 

Blancourt says that the making of plate-glass 
was suggested by the fact of a workman happening 
to break a crucible filled with melted glass. The 
fluid ran under one of the large flagstones with 
which the floor was paved. On raising the stone 
So recover the glass ; it was found in the form of a 
plate, such as could not be produced by the ordinary 
process of blowing. 

“Glass pearls, though among the most beautiful, 
inexpensive, and common ornaments worn by the 
ladies, are produced by a very singular process, 
In 1656, a Venetian, named Jaquin, discovered 
that the scales of a fish, called bleak-fish, possessed 
she property of communicating a pearly hue to the 
water. He found, by experimenting, that beads 

‘ipped into this water assumed, when dried, 

he appearance of pearls. It proved, however, 
that the pearly coat, when placed outside, was 
easily rubbed off; and the next improvement was 
to make the beads hollow. The making of these 
beads is carried on to this day in Venice. The 
beads are all blown separately. By means of a 
small tube, the insides are delicately coated with 
the pearly liquid, and a waxed coating is placed 
over that. It requires the scales of four thousand 
fish to produce half a pint of the liquid, to which 
a small quantity of sal-ammonia and isinglass are 
afterwards added. 

Lundy Foot, the celebrated snuff manufacturer, 
originally kept a small tobacconist shop at 
Limerick. One night his house, which was unin- 
sured, was burned to the ground. As he contem- 
plated the smoking ruins, on the following morning, 
in a state bordering on despair, some of the poor 
neighbours groping among the embers for what 
they could find, stumbled upon several canisters 
of unconsumed, but half-baked snuff, which they 
tried, and found it so pleasant to their noses that 
they loaded their waistcoat pockets with it. Lundy 
Foot, aroused from his stupor, imitated their 
example, and took a pinch of his own property ; 
when he was struck by the superior pungency and 
flavour it had acquired from the great heat to 
which it had been exposed. Acting upon the hint, 
he took another house in a place called Black Yard, 
erected ovens, and set about the manufacture of 
that high-dried commodity which soon became 
widely known as Black Yard snuff. Eventually 
he took a larger house in Dublin, and, making his 
customers pay literally through the nose, amassed 
a great fortune by having been ruined. 

OxIvER OPTIC. 
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TWO WOMEN FIGHTING A BEAR. 
The New York Sun records a fight between two 
women and a bear. The women were the wife 
and daughter of a farmer named Beardsly, living 
at Otter’s Hole, in Delaware county. Mr. 
Beardsly was in the woods, nearly two miles dis- 
tant. Mrs. Beardsly and her daughter, a girl of 
sixteen, were in the house. The pigs in the pen 
behind the house were squealing loudly for their 
evening meal. The daughter of the farmer was 
preparing the food, and was in the act of picking 
up the swill-pail to go to the pig-pen, when the 
dog set up a loud barking behind the house. At 
the same time the whine of the pigs was changed 
from the monotonous call for food to a fierce cry of 
terror. Mrs. Beardsly told her daughter that the 
dog was worrying the pig, and at once went to the 
back door to call the dog away. She was sur- 
prised to see a bear attempting to get out of the 
pig-pen. He had a shote weighiig perhaps 80lb. 
under his arm. The dog was trying to prevent 
Bruin’s departure, while the unfortunate pig was 
squealing with all his might, and endeavouring to 
wriggle from the uncomfortable hug of the bear. 
Mrs. Beardsly and her daughter took in the 
situation at a glance. As there were no men 
about the place to callon for help, Mrs. Beardsly 
grabbed a small iron bar, such as is used in load- 
ing flagstones, and went for the bear. The 
daughter followed her with an axe. They ran 
out of the pig-pen, and began{an indiscriminate 
attack on the bear. The attack greatly encou- 
raged the dog, who forthwith sprang into the pen 
nd grappled with Bruin. The bear, finding 
imself sorely pressed, released his hold on the pig, 
and closed with the dog. Unfortunately for 
Towser he was, in an unguarded moment, caught 
in the embrace of the bear. He let out a series of 
howls that moved the hearts of the two women. 
The girl, axe in hand, sprang lightly into the pig- 
pen, and with a well-directed blow caused the 
brute to loosen his hold on the dog. But matters 
were fast growing worse. No sooner was the 
dangerous animal forced to drop the dog than he 
turned fiercely on the brave girl. The fight became 
desperate. The axe was swung vigorously, but his 


bearship easily warded off the blows with his fore- 


| When but a few feet from the pen the bear once 


called her | 


THE LADY'S 


paw, and fast pressed the girl into a corner, where 
she could no longer defend herself. Meanwhile 
the dog renewed his attack in the rear of the bear, 
but without effect. The monster succeeded in 
getting the girl in his embrace. The mother was 
standing outside the pen. Seeing the desperate 
state of her daughter she jumped into the sty, and 
with the iron bar dealt terrible blows on the head 
and neck of the savage beast. These blows, 
together with the fierce onset made by the dog, 
caused the bear to forego his murderous intentions 
towards the girl. She escaped from his clutches 
with her dress almost torn from her person, and 
bleeding from wounds inflicted in the struggle. 
Again she took the axe, and with true courage 
kept up the fight. The bear now became alarmed. | 
With a single bound he went over the edge of the 
pig-pen, the dog hanging to his hind quarters. 


more turned upon his tormentors, and would, 


| without doubt, have vanquished his foes, had it | 


not been for the timely arrival of two men, who 
while passing the farm-house had heard the noise 
of the fight. They were on their way home froma 
wood lot, where they had been working during the 
day. One of them had a rifle on his shoulder, and 
without ceremony he put an end to the struggle by 
shooting the bear. The young girl was so severely 
hurt that she was unable to help herself out of the 
pen. She was carried to a house, and one of the 
men went to the nearest neighbours for assistance. 
Both mother and daughter were found to be 
suffering intensely from excitement. Proper resto- 
ratives were administered, and they passed the 
night comfortably. At last accounts both of them 
were able to be about the house as usual. The 
bear weighed 246lb. 


EpucaTion IN Icetanp.—The School Board 
Chronicle says:—“ It will be difficult to find in 
Iceland a boy or girl of ten who is not able to read 
well. Asarule, mothers teach their children to 
read, as well as the Catechism. This is begun 
sometimes when the children are only three or four 
years old. I have known many children that were 
able to read when only five years old. This primary 
education is ina manner compulsory. There was in 
Iceland an old law which enacted that no couple 
should be allowed to marry unless the bride at least 
was able to read. This law is, however, never 
heard of at the present day, for the good reason 
that there are no persons in the island unable 
to read. Pauper children are boarded out 
with families, and there they are taught to read, 
and the Catechism. The clergyman of every 
parish has to visit every family in his parish, at 
least once a year (by some it is done more fre- 
quently), in order to ascertain whether the children 
are taught to read and instructed in religion. If 
he finds any parents that neglect to impart this 
primary instruction to their own children, or 
children in their charge, he and the overseer of the 
parish are by law empowered to remove the 
children of those parents from their home and 
board them with others who are willing to teach 
them their Catechism and to read, and the parents 
of those children have to bear the expense for their 
board and education, unless they are paupers ; in 
that case it is defrayed by the parish. Such cases 
as I have just mentioned are, however, very rare, 
for it is a common desire of parents in Iceland, 
almost without exception, that their children 
should obtain as much knowledge as possible ; 
and, therefore, they not only teach them all they 
know themselves, but in many cases they send 
them to a more erudite neighbour to acquire what 
knowledge he may be in possession of. The primary 
rules of arithmetic are almost as universally known 
asreading, and these the children, I may say, learn by 
themselves, without teaching. Writing is not quite 
so universal as reading, at least not among the 
female population ; almost every male is, however, 
able to write, and the majority of women ; and 
when it is considered that the only instruction they, 
in most cases, have, is a copy of the alphabet given 
by some friend, we may wonder that so many are able 
to write at all. The Icelandic peasants are better 
acquainted with the literature of their own country 
than the same elass of people in most, if not all, 
other countries. Their knowledge of general geo- 
graphy and general history has astonished many a 
foreign traveller. 

REFUSING TO Pay AN EpvucaTion Rate.—Mr- 
Harvey Adams, china and earthenware manufic- 
turer, has been summoned at the Police-court, 
Denton, Staffordshire, for refusing to pay a rate, 
laid under the Elementary Education Act, amount- 
ing to 4s, 6d. Mr. Adams, who resides in the 
Stoke-upon-Trent school district, recently joined 
other Nonconformists in protesting against the 
rate at a public meeting, and declaring that they 
would resist paying it, as a portion of the rate was 
to be applied to denominational education. Mr. 
Challinor (magistrate), said he supposed the rate 
had been legally laid, and he advised Mr, Adams 
to pay it. Mr. Adams said he was acting with 
scores of other Nonconformists, who were deter- 
mined not to pay it. Mr. Challinor said persis- 
tent refusal would be regarded as vexatious. A 
technical objection was taken, which proved fatal 
to the summons. The rate-collector was directed 
to take out a fresh summons, Mr. Challinor re- 
marking that any one had a right to protest if he 
thought there was a grievance, but the school rate 
was legal, and could not be evaded by vexatious 
objections. 

Ir is announced in La Perseveranza that the 
Professorship of Italian Literature in the Roman 
University is to be conferred on a woman, a certain 
Signora Fusinato. 

A MEETING has lately been held at Stockwell for 
the purpose of supporting a college for the training 
of female schoolteachers. The Dean of Westminster 
presided, and some very creditable essays and 
answers to examination papers by the school- 
teachers present were read aloud. 

HE that showsjhis passion tells his enemy where 
he may hit him. 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS AND 
FANCY WORK. 


To Knit A CounTERPANE IN SHELL-WORK.— 
Cast on forty-four stitches. First time across 
knit plain ; second time across put over thread, 
knit two together, repeat, repeat, &c.; third time 
across knit plain; fourth time across knit five 
narrow, rest plain; fifth time across knit five 
narrow, rest seam or purl, only last six plain ; 
sixth time across knit five narrow, rest plain ; 
seventh time across knit five narrow, rest purl all 


but the last six stitches, those plain ; so on altez- | 


nately purling and knitting the middle, except 
change every five times across, s0 as to make 
stripes crosswise of five rows knit and five purled. 
Always put over thread and take off the firat 
stitch without knitting, then knit four, and narrow 
the sixth and seventh stitches together ; at the last 
end knit sixth plain. 

HoME-MADE CHICKEN-FEATHER BRUSHES.— 
Very pretty and useful brushes may be made of 
chicken feathers, which being less harsh than 
broom, still are stiffer and stronger than the feathers 
generally used for soft dusters. They therefore 
combine some of the advantages of both, and are 
very useful for wall corners and cornices, while 
they also are handy to use abouta fireplace. Select 
even and pretty feathers, string them, with a needle 
and fine strong twine, through the stem at the end 
of the feathered part ; then hammer the quills flat, 
so as to make them lie close to the handle, which 
may be an old broomstick, if desired. Wet this 
handle with strong glue, secure one end of the 
string, and wind the strung feathers around and 
around the stick until the brush reaches the required 
size. As you wind, bind the stems close to the 
stick with twine, and, in finishing the last row, 
bind them tightly and evenly by winding the twine 
on outside over all the quills. Meanwhile keep the 
quills wet with glue, that the brash may be firm 
when dry. The twine is then to be neatly covered 
by a cap of enamelled cloth, of any required size. 
Sew the edges firmly and secure it to its place with 
glue, A more ornamental handle than an old 
broom may, of course, be used, and the cap may 
be made of bright cloth or morocco, pinked or 
bound on the edge. Very useful brushes may also 
be made of old window-brush handles. After the 
bristles have been removed from the holes, so as to 
leave them quite free, fill their places with small 
bunches of feathers made to fit the holes exactly 
and tied firmly with twine; cut off the quill ends, 
so that the feathery part comes close to the holes, 
and secure the bunches in the holes with strong 
glue. This brush may be made of smaller feathers 
than the first-mentioned kind, and trimmed off 
after it is finished, to make it stiff and even. It 
will be found useful for a variety of work, and does 
not require much care in making.—Hearth and 
Home. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Smmpte Cure For RHevMaTIsM.—The Call fur- 
nishes the following as a sure cure for this painful 
disease :—‘ Boil a small potfull of potatoes, and 
bathe the part affected with the water in which the 
potatoes were boiled, as hot as can be applied, 
immediately before going to bed. The pains will 
be removed, or at least alleviated, by the next 
morning. Some of the most obstinate rheumatic 
pains have lately been cured by one application of 
this novel and simple remedy.” 

CuaprrpeD Hanps.—Take common starch and 
grind it with a knife until it is reduced to the 
smoothest powder. Take a tin box and fill it with 
starch thus prepared, so as to have it continually 
at hand for use. Then every time the hands are 
taken from the suds, or dish-water, rinse them 
thoroughly in clean water, wipe them, and while 
they are yet damp, rub a pinch of the starch 
thoroughly over them, covering the whole surface. 
The effect is magical. The rough, smarting skin 
is cooled, soothed and healed, bringing and in- 
suring the greatest degree of comfort and freedom 
from this, by no means insignificant trial. We 
know many persons formerly afflicted with hands 
that would chap until the blood oozed from many 
minute crevices, completely freed from the trouble 
by the uee of this simple remedy. 

Beer Tga.—Take one pound of tender lean 
meat, cut it in very small pieces, and pour upon it 
one wine-glassful of cold water; allow it to stand 
for fifteen minutes, then place the meat in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, and cork or cover it loosely—then 
place the bottle in a pot of water over the fire, 
and boil it until the meat is juiceless ; then remove 
it and press the meat through a gravy strainer, 
adding boiling water to make the strained juice 
measure one pint. Season with salt, &c., to the 
taste. 

CuickEN Satap. — Well-fattened chickens of 
medium size, tender and delicate, make better salad 
than overgrown ones. Put them on to cook in 
the morning and save the water they are boiled in 
for soup. When cold remove the skin and cut 
the flesh in pieces of the size you prefer. Some like 
the meat very coarse—others choose it quite fine. 
This is entirely a matter of taste. When cut up, 
throw over the dish a towel slightly damped in cold 
water to keep the meat from drying. Take the 
best celery youcan find and cut it of the size you 
wish. The “fancy cooks’? cut both celery and 
chickens into bits about half-inch long and half an 
inch thick ; but we think the salad better cut finer. 
When the salary is cut put it between clean cloths 
to dry perfectly and then prepare the dressing. 
For dressing for two chickens take three-fourths 
of a bottle of the purest salad oil, two scant table 
spoonfuls of the best mustard, the yolks of two raw 
eggs and of twelve hard ones. Put the eggs to be 
boiled in a saucepan of cold water over a quick 
fire ; bring to a boil and let them boil hard ten 
minutes, then drop them in cold. When cool 
remove the shells. Break the raw eggs and drop 
the yolks into a dish large enough to make all the 
dressing in; beat them, stirring slowly the same 
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for ten minutes ; then slowly add the mustard, mix 
it with the eggs thoroughly, then add a teaspoonful 
of the best vinegar, and when this is well mixed add 
the oil, a drop at « time, stirring constantly and 
always the same way, then rub the yolks of the 
hard boiled eggs very smooth and stir in lightly a 
teacup of vinegar and pour it slowly into the first 
mixture and stir it together as lightly as possible 
with a sliver fork. Now season the chicken and 
celery with salt and pepper and as soon as ready 
for use, pour on the dressing.—Christian Union. 
To remove the stains on spoons caused by using 


them for boiled eggs, take a little common salt, 


moisten between ¢ mb and finger and briskly 
| rub the stain, which: will soon disappear. 
We do not use apples enough in our families. 


uld be on our tables every 

r apples. We should use 

arts, puddings, apple sauce, apple 
Way every day. 


Baked sweet apples shc 
day. Some~prefer : 
them in pi: 
butter, or in s0 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WoMANHOOD.—In a lecture 
on the “Illustrations of Womanly Character, de- 
rived from the Writings of Sir Walter Scott,” de- 
livered by Miss Becker at the Glasgow Atheneum, 
she asserted that the possession of mental, moral, 
and bodily strength in no way detracted from the 
beauty or charm of the womanly nature, and that, 
so far from this being the case, it would be impos- 
sible to withdraw that element of strength without 
destroying along with strength the grace which 
charms us and which that strength sustains. She 
afterwards sketched the characters of some of 
Scott’s heroines, to show that they had the strength 
to brave danger and death and the sacrifices of the 
affections ; and, referring to the novels which dealt 
with our earlier history, she said that in strange 
contrast to the present time, when women were 
not allowed to qualify themselves to be medical 
attendants on their own sex, the etiquette of those 
early times, Sir Walter Scott informs us, not only 
permitted, but peremptorily enjoined on ladies the 
duty of treating the wounds and sickness of men. 
Let ignoble souls sneer as they would at the attempt 
to cultivate the strength of mind in women ; but 
let those capable of better things learn from Sir 
Walter Scott that true gentleness springs from a 
sense of power, and that out of the strong must 
come forth sweetness. The character of Jeanie 
Deans showed them that the tenderest and softest 
emotions lost nothing from conjunction with the 
utmost amount of moral strength attainable by a 
human being. She thought this was the moral to 
be drawn from studying womanly character as pre- 
sented to the mind of Scott; and this impression 
was all the more valuable because these stories 
were not what was called novels with a purpose. 
The qualities which formed the basis of human 
virtue were the same in every human being— 
strength must sustain goodness; goodness must 
guide strength whatever part in the drama of life 
anyone was called upon to play. 

MistTaKEN I[peNntITY.—Among the instances of 
“ mistaken identity” that have lately been brought 
forward none is more extraordinary than the case 
of a young woman, who was found drowned in the 
Thames on the 13th of April, 1833, At the inquest 
held on the body on the 16th of that month, a full 
report of which appears in the Annual Register, Mr. 
Peter Wood, an eating-house keeper in the Ber- 
mondsey New-road, deposed that, having seen a 
paragraph in the newspapers announcing the dis- 
covery of the body, and suspecting the deceased was 
a young woman who had lived in his service, but 
who had been discharged by his wife on account of 
jealousy, he went, to the workhouse to which the 
corpse had been carried, and at once recognised it 
as that of the unfortunate girl, He was very 
much agitated, cut a lock of hair off the deceased, 
and kissed the corpse. He also went to an un- 
dertaker’s, and gave orders for the funeral. The 
parents of the deceased, being informed of the 
melancholy fate of their daughter, also went to 
the workhouse and were loud in their lamentations 
over the hody, which was recognised by them and 
several other witnesses, mostly relatives, who 
swore positively to its identity. It was proved 
that the deceased had lived with Mr. Wood as a 
servant for four months. She had only left his 
service about a month before her body was found 
and had during that time been living under his pro- 
tection. Her mother and other relations spoke in 
severe terms of Mr. Wood’s conduct, alleging 
that he had seduced the girl and thus caused her 
to commit suicide. The jury also were very in- 
dignant, andadjourned the inquiry, after five hours’ 
deliberation, until the next day, when Mr. Wood, 
the alleged seducer, was again present, but was 
so overcome by his feelings that nothing could be 
made of him. His wife, 28 years older than him- 
self, was called, but her passion overcoming her 
reason she merely shook her head at her husband, 
and nothing could be elicited from her. At this 
juncture a drayman in the employ of Messrs. 
Whitbread and Co., brewers, walked into the jury 
room, and being asked by the coroner what he 
wanted, replied, “‘ I come to say, gentlemen, that 
Mr. Baker's daughter, you are holding an inquest 
on, is now alive and in good health.” ‘“ What do 
you eay ?” asked the coroner and jury in astonish- 
ment. “I'll swear,” said the drayman, “ that I 
met her to-day in the street and spoke to her.” In 
about a quarter of an hour the drayman returned 
and introduced the real Eliza Baker. ‘To depict, 
continues the account, the astonishment of the re- 
lations and Mr. Wood is totally impossible, and at 
first they were afraid to touch her. She at last 
went forward, took Mr. Wood by the hand, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How'could you make such a mistake 
as to take another body for mine? Do you think I 
would commit such an act ?’ Mr. Wood fell sense- 
less in a fit, and it was with great difficulty that 
seven men could hold him. After some time he 
recovered, and walked away to the astonishment of 
every one, with Eliza Baker, leaving his wife in the 
jury room. No evidence being given to prove who 
the deceased was, the jury, after eleven hours’ 
deliberation, returned a verdict of “ Found 
drowned,” —Pall Mall Gazette, 
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THE LADY’S 


OWN PAPER. 


THe Empress Evcrenm’s Jseweis.—The Em- 
press Eugenie’s jewels are to be sold in England, 
and are now to be seen at Messrs. Emanuel’s 
emporium in Bond-street, they having been pur- 
chased by that firm for £80,000, They include : 
Bracelet, large fine ruby and diamonds. Watch 
and chatelaine, the back jewelled in diamonds and 
coloured precious stones, a marvellous piece of 
setting. Pair of large single-stone diamond ear- 
tops. Bracelet, the centre a very large sapphire 
of splendid quality and colour, set round with 
large brilliants on an elastic band of large dia- 
monds. Diamond brooch, representing the flower 
of au orchid, with long pendani leaves and drops. 
A peir of large diamond anchors. A sapphire and 
diamond necklace, of rare large sapphires, with 
large brilliants intervening. An aigrette of dia- 
monds, eMeraius, alu peoric, » aiyed im Jriental 
fashion. Head ornament—diwmond rose leaves 
with full size rose and buds in sentre. Purchased 
in the London Exhibition of 1862. Head orna- 
ment—diamond wheat ears, wish corn flowers and 
grass. Head ornament—diamond olive wreaths, 
with black beads interspersed. Emerald cross with 
pearl necklace, The emeralds are of the rarest 
tint and of perfect quality, the pearls all matching 
each other in size, form and whiteness. Black 
pearl necklace. A very rare collection of large 
black pearls, with black pearland diamond snap. 
Three pearl and diamond frirge pendants, com- 
posed of large stones. 


An Eventnc Brverace.—Caca’o1nE.—The 
Food Journal says :—By a new process to which 
the nibs are subjected, the prncipal part of the 
oil is effectually removed ; a ‘hin beverage, well 
adapted forafternoon or evening use, as a substitute 
for tea, being the result. ‘Ihe lavour of Caca’oine 
will, in addition, be a great :.ttraction to all.”— 
Each packet or tin is labelled, “‘James Epps and 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists,’ London.” Also, 
makers of Epps’s Milky Caca’ ine (Caca’oine and 
Condensed Milk). 

IF THERE ARE ANY LADIES:who have not yet 
used the GLENFIELD STarcu, trey are respectfully 
eolicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they evei' used. When you 
ask for GLENFIELD STarcu, £2e that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware theefore of spurious 
initations. 

Borwick’s Custarp Powper: is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothin; can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Corndealors in 1d, and 2d. 
packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins. 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire : I consider Buirer’s NERVINe a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very:3severe cases under 
my care have found instaptaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “T have tried. BUNTER’S NERVINE 
in many cases of severe tooth«.che, and in every 
instance permanent relief ha: been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. pr packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 


To brace the nerves, to over;ome weariness and 
disinclination to activity, to prev. nt irregularities, we 
should recommend recourse to b> had to Kearsley’s 
Widow Welch’s Female Pills, which are a really invigo- 
rating tonic medicine. Creating a1, appetite ; correcting 
indigestion ; dispelling flatulency; curing headache ; 
relieving shortness of breath and palpitations of the 
heart. Used with great success ly the medical pro- 
fession, and proved by over 20,000 } eople annually to be 
a certain means of relief. Sold by all chemists in boxes 
in white wrappers (which notice particularly to avoid 
deception), or by post, free for 36 stamps, of J. Sanger 
and Sons, 150, Oxford-street, Londoi, W. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
Diseases of the most formidable ani chronic characters 
have been cured by Holloway’s remedies after the usual 
external and internal treatment ‘as signally failed— 
Ulcerations which have proved the nselves incurable by 
any other known means have healed kindly under the 
purifying and regenerating influence of this excellent 
Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, consracted muscles, and 
glandular swellings can be most svfely and effectively 
treated by Holloway’s Ointment ant Pills, which can do 
no harm under any circumstance:. Neither of these 
medicaments have anything deleter.ous in their compo- 
sition ; both are essentially purifying and strengthening 
in their nature. While the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills 
improve the digestive and expel imyurities. 


REE CHURCH DEFENCE FUND 
(£10,000) of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, which 
began and has for 15 years conducted the movement for 
Freedom of Worship in London and throughout England. 
In three years, unless the popular constituencies, now 
largely shut out of Parish Churches,'can be made to feel 
that all Parish Church Services are theirs and for them, 
though now enjoyed by but a few, “che Church’s nation- 
ality willbelost. The instalments wil! therefore be spread 
over three years, and expended in c:rculating Appeals to 
the People—the working classes—t) claim and defend 
their own Church ; and (by public , meetings, lectures, 
and other means) in counteracting t.ie equally fatal pew- 

renting selfishness and Liberationist delusion. 
A Free Church Defence Bazaar wil! be held in London 

in May, 1872. { 
No. 16, Northumberland-street, W.\5., and Manchester, 
E. HERFORD, Chairman of the Council. 


ee ero are urgéntly asked for in 
aid of the NORTH- LONDON CONSUMPTION 
HOSPITAL, London and Hampstead 
Beds are vacant from want of funds. 
WM. ILORNIE ROOK, Secretary. 
No. 216, Tottenham-court-road, W., 


YOUR NAME BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED FOR 64. 
N DESKS and Plates, Cups, Whip- 


handles, Key Rings, Walking-. ticks, Watch-cases, 
&c. Ornamental engraving and ejamelling of every 
description ; old enamelled work ;'epaired ; jewellers’ 
artist and modeller; monograms designed, pierced, or 
enamelled. Country orders attend« d to with dispatch. 
—J E Peters, 41, Clerkenwell-close, EC. 


MATEUR THEATRICALS and 
GRAND COSTUME BALLS.'’—Every appendage 

forthe above inelegant and superior s\yle, at NATHAN’S, 
the celebrated, eminent Court costumier, Tichborne- 
street, Regent-street, only. Their; splendid Portable 


Theatre, with scenery aud eyery appe adage, on hire, 


GOOD TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. WERY FINE RICH BLACK TEa, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. 


Sugars at Market Prices 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, King 
William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no agents. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S } 


TRADE HARK, 


DUNN & HEWETT’S ‘ce BROMATINE,” ie CocOA DEPRIVED OF ITS 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA & MILK: 


(REGISTERED). 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK, 


LICHEN ISLANDIUUS, UK 1 
s. 4d. a lb. 
IcELAND Moss Cocoa. f acre 


DUNN'S “ESSENCE of COFFEE,” 1s, and 2s. a Bottle. 


6d. a 


SUPERFLUOUS BUTTER. Packet 


MANUFACTORY: PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & 00S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 
from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly'invented 


HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two operations 
of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA NOBLESSE 


POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’'S 


TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


Upper Thames-street, London. 


BRAND’S INTERNATIONAL SAUCH, 
The Al of 1862, London.--1867, Paris. 


This most wholesome and excellent Sauce excels with Veal Cutlets, Pork and Mutton Chops, Fillet of Beef, Rump 
Steaks, Plain dressed Fish, Poultry, Fried Ham, Bacon, Vegetables, Eggs, Cold Meat, Salad and Cheese. In general 
use in the Royal Household ; the Refreshment Department of the House of Lords and Commons; the Government 
Offices ; and at the principal Clubs ; Army and Navy Mess Rooms; Hotels; Resturants; and Private Families.— 
Prepared by H. W. BRAND, F.S.A. (formerly of the Household of H.M. George 1V.); Author of ‘‘The Complete 


Modern Cook ;” 


‘“The Modern Process of Preserving Alimentary Substances,” &c. 


Cook and Co-Manager of the 


Cuisine of the Great International Exhibition, 1862 ; Inventor of the Yorkshire Pie ; the Royal Highland Pie; the 
new Camp Pie; the Alpine Savoury Paté; and the Orthodox Paté de Poisson 4 la Cardinal; Lochfine Herrings (En 
Fillet & la Bavigote) ; and many other Culinary Delicacies, Extracts, and Concentrations of Meats and Fish, for 
3on Vivants, ‘Travellers, and Persons of Delicate Constitutions.—Sold by CROSSE & BLACKWELL; PETTY, 


WOOD & CO.; BATTY & CO; BARTON & SONS; Chemists. 


Stores. 


Italian Warehousemen, and at the Co-operative 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDIES, 


SIXES & EIGHTS TO THE POUND, 
7d. and 8d. PER POUND, CASH. 


These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the 


cheaper kind of Composites. 


They are very superior burning Candles. 


Those at 7d. per pound are a Pale Brown 


Colour ; those at 8d., a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, &c., give more Light, 


and burn twice as long as Tallow Candles. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 
THE LONDON SOAP AND CANDLE COMPANY, 
107, NEW BOND STREET. 


THE LADIES BOUDOIR CANDLES, 


These Elegant Candles (manufactured by J. 


Cable, and tinted in the most-delicate shades of rose, green, lavender, &c. 
most striking and beautiful candles ever produced. 


C. and J. FIELD) are carved in the pattern of a 
Are beyond question the 


THEY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ALL DEALERS, IN Boxes oF 3, 4, AND 5 CANDLES Eacu. 


CANDLES. 


FIELD’S SELLE -FITTING. 


These admirable Candles are yearly in increasing demand, and are supplied as heretofore in 
gpermaceti, Paraffine, Petro-Stearine, and also in Chamber, 12 in a box. 


May BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS 


THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


HOTELS, 
—_—_q——— 
THE GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 


(SNow HILL STATION), 
BIRMINGHAM. 


“One of the most elegant, com- 
ortable, and economical hotels in 
the three kingdoms.”—The Field, 
July 31, 1869. 

“*From experience gained by re- 
peated visits, we are happy to be 
able to testify to the exceeding com- 
fort of this hotel. We have much 
pleasure in recommending it.”— The 
Engineer, October 14, 1870, 

** An establishment remarkable for 
its able management, reasonable 
charges, and general comfort.”— 
Bell's Life, June 17, 1871. 


RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 
Rue de Rivoli. General reduction of prices. 


Gee HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


\ 700 drawing rooms and bed rooms, elegantly fur- 
nished, at from 3f. 


(XRAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


Breakfast, at 3f. 50c., wine included, from 10 a.m, 
till 1 p.m. 


“Q{NRAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


Dinners at 5f., wine included, daily, at 6 p.m. 


Ce JIOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris,— 


Reduction throughout. 


OURNEMOUTH, the Mentone of 

England.—The LANSDOWNE HOTEL, in a 

favoured position, near the East Cliff.—JOSEPH SOF'T- 
LAW, Proprietor. 


eae CIRCULAK (established 1856). 
Edited by Sir RANDAL ROBERTS. 


@euckt CIRCULAR. Published weekly. 


CARE CIRCULAR. Price 5d.; by 


post, 53d. 


Gover CIRCULAR. All communica- 


tions to be sent to E, D, MADDICK, 9, Southamp- 
ton-street, Strand, 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by the Composer, 
4s,; ditto Piano Duet, 4s.: both free by post at half- 
price. ‘We find it only necessary to say of Mr. 
Richards’s arrangement of his song that simplicity has 
been kept well in view, and there is nothing init to 
puzzle even a tyro.”—Vide Musical World. The Song 
4s., post free 24 stamps. The four-part Song two 
stumps. 


EST—MissM. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. 

_W Bliss) New Sacred Song. REST. Words from 

the ‘Dove on the Cross.” Price 3s., post free at half 

price. ‘Simple exquisite music, allied to very beautiful 
words,’’—Civil Service Gazette. 


HE WAKING OF THE FLOWERS: 


: Song (issued This Day), composed by W. T. 
WRIGHTON. 8s. ; free by post 18 stamps. 


N THIS I HOPE. (In hoc Spero.) 
New Sacred Song. (Issued this day.) Words by 
Miss M. BURNSIDE; Music by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. 
J. W. Bliss), beautifully Illustrated. 33., free by post 
for 18 stamps. 


ISS M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) 


New Vocal Duets, for Soprano and Contralto, 
post free at half-price (in Stamps). 
Too Late, Too Late (Sacred). } Pulaski’s Banner, 4s, 
4s The Bridge. 4s. 
Excelsior, 4s. 
The Psalm of Life. 3s, 


Far Away. 4s. 

Tired (Sacred). 4s. 

Speak, Speak Gently. 3s. 

Low at Thy Feet. 4s. 
London: Published only by Robert Cocks and Co., 

New Burlington-street. Order of all musicsellers, 


LL SHEET MUSIC at Half the Marked 
Price, post free, both their own and the Publica- 
tions of other houses, Payment may be made in postage- 
stamps. 
London: ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
Also a List of New Music for 1872. 


Just published, price 2s, 6d. 
N the CURABILITY of CANCER, 


and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation. Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England, 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT, 


Lendon; Wyman and Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, 


et) a 


three sitting and geyen_bed rooms, ample domestic 


[January 6, 1872. 


TO BE LET OR SOLD. 
——$~—_—- 


ROMLEY, Kent.—To be LET (imme- 

mediate occupation), a Nine-roomed HOUSE, with 

good offices and garden ; ten minutes’ walk from station, 

town and church. Is situated high and dry, with 

extensive views; rent £65.—Apply to Mr. J. Payne, 

Meader Lodge, Bromley-common, Kent. Agencies de- 
clined. 


ee ES rs oes es woe es ye tet 
RIXTON—TO SMALL CAPI- 
TAL{STS.—FOUR neat Six-roomed HOUSES, 
producing £115 per annum ; ground-rents, £5 10s. each ; 
taxes £16; lease, 95 years ; net £77. Price £770., or ten 
per cent.; four-fifths can remain,—B., 15, Finsbury- 
circus, E.C. 


Cee Oe Lacan in one of the 
choicest positions, and less than a mile from the 
station.—A Semi-detached VILLA, with good garden ; 


oftices, &c. ; ground-rent £10 10s. per annum; price 
£1,050.—Dowsett and Chattell, 294, Lincoln’s-inn-Fiel¢s. 


SITUATIONS WANTED and VACANT. 
——_—_—~>—_——_ 


LADY REQUIRES a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as GOVERNESS, Thorough English, 
fluent French, Latin, music, rudimentary drawing and 
German. High. Church principles.—C., No, 16, West- 


bury-road, Paddington. 

A LADY, competent to give superior 
music and singing lessons, WANTED, in a first: 

class school at the West-end, on reciprocal terms. 

Address H. M., Post-office, Adelaide-road, South 

Hampstead, 


YOUNG LADY, accustomed to tuition, 

desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a family, or 
Junior Teacher in a good school. English, French, 
drawing, singing, and classical music. Salary £25, and 
ema raed B., 1, Essex-cottages, Central-hill, Upper 
Norwood. 


EDUCATION. 


—_—_—>—— 


LEXANDRA HOUSE, Green-lanes, 
Wood-green.—ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 
LADIES. Inclusive terms, with or without vacations, 
from £20 per year. Mrs. Dunbar and Miss E. Coombes. 
SCHOOL RECOMMENCES Jan. 18. 


INGSTONE HOUSE, Portland-terrace, 
London.—BOARD and INSTRUCTION for 
YOUNG LADIES, with or without vacations. Terms 
£24 to £50, commencing any date.—For Prospectuses, 
with references and master’s names, address Miss 
Coombes, 


APPOINTED AGENTS TO THE 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


Members on production of their Tickets, or sending 
No. of same, will be allowed the full Discount, as per 
agreement with Chief Office, on— 

Notepapers, Envelopes, Engraving, Visiting Cards, 
Stamping in Gold or Colors in Relief from Die, Pens and 
Ink, &c. Please cut this out, as the advertisement will 
not be continued. Bona-fide Manufacturers— 


FLETCHER and ROSS, 
DIE SINKERS, STAMPERS, ENGRAVERS, 


LADBROKE PAPER WAREHOUSE, 
LADBROKE-GROVE-ROAD, NORTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, W. 

Orders by post will receive special attention. _ 
Agents to the ‘‘LADY’s OWN PAPER” for this district. 
re Dice ote enn gah et ne nme naret gon oe Tenney resi Se 


LADBROKE PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


LADBROKE-GROVE-ROAD, NORTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, W. 

Post Office Orders payable Ladbroke-grove, Cheques 
crossed Union. 


N EW YEAR’S STATIONERY.—The 

SHILLING PACKET of STATIONERY, contain- 
ing Note Paper, Envelopes, stamped in rich colours, 
and elegant Cards never seen before, sent post free. 

The TWO SHILLING and SIXPENNY packet of 
STATIONERY, and the FIVE SHILLING PACKET of 
the choicest selection possibly to be made, all elegant 
and new designs, sent anywhere on receipt of postage 
stamps; carriage free. : 

The SHILLING PACKET of STATIONERY, containing 
twenty-four sheets of superior Paper, and twenty-four 
Envelopes Stamped with your Monograms or Ladies’ 
Names, any colour you wish. ‘ 

The FIVE SHILLING PACKET contains six times the 
quantity ; a very usefulani elegant present. Send your 
orders and have whatever you like, in paper, initials, 
name, and colours. : 

The SHILLING PACKET of ARMS, CRESTS, and 
MONOGRAMS, contains seventy-two specimens, all 
genuine and good, post free. 

The FIVE SHILLING PACKET contains Arms of 
forty-eight Nations, Arms of Colleges, Arms (not mono- 
grams) of twenty-four members of Royal Family, never 
before published, Orders, Badges, &c. A very beautiful 
New Year’s present. Post free anywhere. 

The SHILLING PACKET OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SCRAPS contains One Dozen assorted. 

The TWO AND SIXPENNY PACKET; also 

The FIVE SHILLING PACKET of Splendid PHOTO- 
GRAPHS 

All Good and Rich ; full Value Guaranteed. 

The SHILLING PACKET of CHROMOS. 

The TWO AND SIXPENNY PACKET of CHROMOS. 

The FIVE SHILLING PACKET of CHROMOS. 

Very elegant assortment, and every Packet warranted 
to contain the full value, our object being to gain a 
Customer, not to lose. 

Everything sent out carefully packed, Postage stamps 
taken for all Packets. 

THE OLDEST DIE SINKERS AND STAMPERS 1N 

LONDON. 
Mark the Address, 


LADBROKE PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


LADBROKE-GROVE-ROAD, NORTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, W. 


| ALTERATIONS.—Great 
SALE of GOLD and SILVER WATCHES, Gold 
Chains, Clocks, and every description of Gold J ewellery, 
at a reduction of 25 per cent.—Mr. G. DYER begs to in- 
form his customers and the public that having accepted 
the contract for great alterations in his premises (to be 
completed 3rd December), he offers the whole of his large 
stock at prices less than cost. Price lists free, from 
which the reduction of 5s. in the pound is allowed.—G 
Dyer, goldsmith and watchmaker, 90, Regent-street 


London. 
NASHION MODELS.—Madame 
GIRAUDS newest, cheapest, and most perfect.— 
Sleeves, 4d. ; Basques, 4d. ; Tunics, 8d. ; Short Skirts, 9d. ; 
Full Train, do., 1s. 3d.; Ball Dresses, 2s. Gd. to 3s. 6d. ; 
New Tight-fitting Bodice with Sleeves and Basque, 
1s, 3d.; Improved Polonaise Costume. 1s. 8d. Post 1d. 
or 13d. extra. 
204, MORTIMER-STREET, LONDON, W. 


O LADIES.—The Shrewsbury Water- 

proof TWEED CLOAKS, SKIRTS, and JACKETS 

in every variety of shape and colour are supplied by the 

original makers, E, W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High 
street, Shrewsbury, Patterns and prices post free, 
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Go SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 
1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 
list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 
different subjects, post free for 2s.1d. in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.—A 
Natural Colourfor the Cheeks. Will not wash off, 

nd warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 
{for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73, Theobald’s- 
‘road, Holborn, W.C. 


{ ee ao a 7 = 
‘pD*® PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
\ ATIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
And possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
9e found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
jlimbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
oe 6d., 15s., and 32s.; by post 4s. 8d., 15s. 4d., and 35s., 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma- 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


SWRAMPTON’S PILL. OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec- 
tive remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, less of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 5 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and shallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 

Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d. per 
box. 

UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH 

Cures Debility, Weakness, Loss of Energy, Lassi- 
tude, Prostration, Indigestion, Pains in the Back; it 
causes the cheek to glow with the rich hue of health, 
makes exertion a pleasure, and lends to the eye a brighter 
sparkle.—Sold in cases at 33s., 22s., lls., 4s. 6d., 2s, 9d., 
and 1s: 13d. each, by Butler, 4, Cheapside; Kernot, 
Chrisp-street, Poplar; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Ed- 
wards, 38, Old Change; and all chemists. If your 
Chemist will not get it, you can have any size sent direct 
by post, free, on receipt of stamps to Dr. CUBIT, 6, 
Chrisp-street, Poplar, London, E, They will be sent 
securely packed by return, 


OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Tron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind- 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants. 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 

In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemists, and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give ita 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit, Beware, therefore, of 
spurious imitations 


INFANT LIFE. 


There is no doubt that the 
Registrar-General’s reports and 
statistics relating to mortality 
amongst infants, would show a 
very marked improvement if one 
\\ of the simplest domestic aids to 
ithe nursery, in the shape of 


Ni] MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERI- 
CAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 
were used universally. It is 
perfectly free from any narcotic, 
and no child refuses its appli- 

cation to the gums. 

None genuine without the 
: name of BARCLAY and SONS, 
Farringdon Street, is on the stamp. Sold by all chemists, 
at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
“Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.” —Dr. 
H. BARKER on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr, HASSALL, 
No boiling or straining required, 
Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 
Procurable of all chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for 
a DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr, BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, 
; Piccadilly, W. 
Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, 
V.C., on Mondays and Thursdays—Mornings at Ten, 
Evenings from Six till Nine. 
Also at the City Branch, 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, E.C., 
on Wednesdays and Fridays. Same hours. 
Average number of patients under treatment, 1,000 
weekly, THOMAS ROBLNSON, Hon. Sec. 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London and 
Brompton: 1851. Offices, 167, Piccadilly (opposite 
Bond-street).—The following FORM of LEGACY is 
recommended :—-I give and bequeath unto the Treasurer 
for the time being of the Cancer Hospital, London, 
situate at 167, Piccadilly, and also in the Fulham-road, 
Brompton, Middlesex, the sum of £— (free of legacy 
duty), to be paid out of my personal estate, not charged 
on land, to be applied towards carrying on the charitable 
designs of the said institution.” 


VYVE@ a most strictly honest person, and one she 
has known for many years, Mrs. DYMOND, 55, Mill- 
street, Bideford, North Devon (successor to the late Mrs. 
rarner), who gives the greatest value for all sorts of 
ladies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s LEFT-OFF CLOTHES, 
&c. First-class references given. The money sent by 
return of post. The expenses of carriage borne by Mrs. 
i, who is happy to do business in any part of the 
pnited Kingdom. 


“art PRINTING. 


= 

~ D. MADDICK and CO., Printers of 
K. several first-class Newspapers and Magazines, 
and very other description of Printing, having recently 
purchased some extensive founts of new type are pre- 
pare to EXECUTE CONTRACTS at extremely low 
charges. Would not object to take an interest, Arrange- 
ments Can be made for publishing. 

offices, 1 and 1A, Crane-cout, Feetatreet, London, 
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Sale or on hire 


£60,000 WORTH OF FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, AND BEDDING, 


CHIMN IY 


AND OTHER 


GLASSES, 


uf ‘ahaa ec 
J. & 
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CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, IN SKEINS, is unsurpassed in quality. 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


THE NEW COURT JEWELLERY 


AURINE is a metal so perfectly resembling Gold as to baffle detection. 
manufactured are, in style ana finish, equal to 18-carat Gold ; 
Emeralds, and Pearls with which the Aurine is studded are remarkable for brilliancy and finish, 
resemble the most rare gems. 

A detailed Price List free by post. 
packed and forwarded per first post, a 
Wynn, at the Charing-cross office. 

AURINE BROOCH, beautifully ornamented, 


THE LADY'S OWN 


maa COE IES: 


BEST SOFT SEWING COTTON IS SIX CORD, in every size from 10 to 100, 


inclusive, 


COATS 


SIX CORD COTTON is suitable for any Sewing Machine. 


PG OAS 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON for Hand or Machine Sewing: 


GOATS: 


AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 


WM. WAINE, 
GENERAL FURNISHING, WHOLESALE, 
AND 
EXPORT UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES, 
131 to 139, NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


A trial of a single article is respectfully solicited. 


$3 set with imitation Rubies, Emeralds, &c, .. ne me 
EARRINGS, engraved with charming designs... oe ee oo 
set in Tortoiseshell, rich and chaste.. ne oe 


FINGER-RINGS, set with Rubies, Emeralds, and Pearls 


“Princess” pattern, single Brilliant, set in Claw .. 


THE LORNE SET, Brooch and Earrings complete - aa 
LOCKET, carved with chaste design and enamelled “ 24 


SCARF PIN, Parisian design, with Turquoise 


CHARLES WYNN, 
AURINE IMPORTER, 
295, STRAND, LONDON. 


PAPER. 


@rincts FOR THE REMOVARoMWALIng- 
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BRUSSELS 
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AGENTS—Wm. Gilmour, 80, Wood Street, Cheapside, London; J. F. Hutton and Co., 
The Temple, Dale Street, Liverpool; Walter Gow, 39, Spring Gardens, Manchester; Ernest 
Goudchaux, 60, Boulevard de Sebastopol, Paris, 


READING’S 


Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever intro. 
duced for Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS, and 
the New Tubular Air-Beds may be engaged, 
on Moderate Terms, for any journey. 


H. and J, READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second- 
hand Broughams and other Carriages for 


CARPETS, 
300 PIECES, 


ALL AT 2s, 23d. PER YARD. 


AURINE. 


All the goods into which it is 
while the imitation Diamonds, Rubies, Turquoise, 
and closely 


NECK-CHAINS, NECKLETS, ALBERTS, PENCIL CASES, WATCHES, &c., equally cheap. 


3s. 6d. 


2s, 


. Od, 
. Od. 
. Od. 
. 6d. 
. 6d, 
. Gd. 


6d, 


The goods, which are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction, will be safely 
fter receipt of the amount in stamps, or post-office order, payable to Charles 


2s. Od. 
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MACASSARINE softens, restores, and strengthens the HAIR. 


y 
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CHRISTMAS SACHETS, frem 6d. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS in immense variety, from 6d. (List on application.) 
NOVEL and ELEGANT ORNAMENTS for CHRISTMAS TREES, 2s. per dozen. 
FANCY CRACKERS for BALLS and PARTIES: Rosewater, 2s., Costume, 3s. 6d., 


Oracular, 3s. 6d., Floral, 5s. Gd., Lottery, 4s. per dozen. 


RIMMELS CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, from 1s. per dozen, 


RIMMEL’S French Editions of the Book of Perfumes, ‘‘Le Livre des Parfums,” with 


preface by Alphonse Karr, 
Chromo Plates, 8s. By post for 104 stamps. 


by post for 7 stamps. 


In 8vo, richly bound and gilt. 


6, King’s Road, Brighton. 


BREIDENBACH’S 


WOOD VIOLET. 2s. 6d. 


“Fragrant as the Flower.” 


N.B.—Premiums to Retail Purchasers above 5s. from 15 December. 
96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; 24, Cornhill, London. 


WOOD VIOLET COMPLEXION POWDER. 2s. 6d. 


to Smokers. 


A deeper shade. 


ee 


K ALY DOR beautitfies the COMPLEXION, prevents freckles and eruptions. 
ODONTO imparts a pearly whiteness to the TEETH, and is fragrant to the breath, 


Sold everywhere, ONE SHILLING each. 


AMANDINE, for CHAPPED HANDS. Is. Gd., 2s. 6d. 
POUDRE a VELOURS. No.1. Pure White. 
This Powder is the finest FACE’ POWDER extant. 
is innocent in use, natural in shade, and superior to any skin or Com- 
plexion Powder yet known, 2s. Gd. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


BREIDENBACH and CO., 1578, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


No. 2. 


WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOME. Is. 6d, 2s. 6d., 5s. 
WOOD VIOLET MOUTH WASH. A delightful tincture, useful 


tosée. 


400 Engravings, 12 


IMEL’S PERFUMED ILLUMINATED ALMANAC (Heroines of French Poets), 6d., 


No, 3. 


It 


TAMAR 


Relief and Specific Cure of 


INDIEN, 


| A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 


CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HASMORRHOIDS, &c. 


“Tamar” (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 


irritation, 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C, 


Price 25, 6d, per hox, Government stamped, 


May be had also of Messrs, BarcLaY and Sons and all Chemists, 
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R. FRESC®, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
. Diploma 1843 Certified by the Senior Surgeon 
of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &c., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Egland, and by many other eminent 
medical men, 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 
_ Mr. FRESCO hasintroduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has been acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc- 
cessful of all methods. Charges—5s. per tooth, £4 4s. the 
et. Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily 


No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


M® FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base,:at 5s. a toeth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE.—Estab- 


lished forty years, as the most agreeable and 
effectual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.—Sold 
universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. None genuine 
unless signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


Fok COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA. 
PRBPONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


FAINHE GREAT REMEDY of the day is 
Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE;a few 
doses will cure all incipient cases. Caution.—The ex- 
traordinary medical reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne 
renders it of vital importance that the public should 
obtain the genuine, which is now sold under the pro- 
tection of Governmert xuthorising a stamp bearing the 
words ‘Dr. J, Colas Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor 
Sir W. Page Wood, the ‘‘ Times,” July 16, 1864. 
Sold in bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all 
chemists. Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, 
Great Russell-street, London (W.C.). 


: TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 

ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery, bell-like clearness, improve, 
sustain, aud increase the power and compass of the 
Voice, stop its decline,and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of £890 testimonials. The following 
tell their own tale HRISTINE NILSSON writes :—‘‘ I 
find your Lozenges/@@*st excellent for the throat and 
voice.” JENNY LIND :—‘‘I confirm the testimony already 
so general in fayour of your Voice Lozenges,” LOUISA 
PYNE :—‘‘ TI have benefited much from the use of them.” 
Mrs. GERMAN REED :—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice.” ARCHBISHOP MANNING :—‘‘1 
approve very highly of them.” REV. CHARLES GORDON 
CUMMING DUNBAR writes :—‘‘ They certainly give clear- 
ness to the throat ang me!lowness to the voice.” SIR 
MICHARL CosTA :—‘‘ Iam glad to give my testimonial 
to their efficacy.” HERR THEODOR WACHTEL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm. Sold by Chemists, in 
boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 
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] Ryeusaske POWDER 

H’* BEEN AWARDED 

i phite GOLD MEDALS 

Kee its SUPERIORITY over all others. 
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“Pastry, Poppinas, &e. 
OLESOME. 
SOLU in 1d. and 2d, PACKETS. 
pACESC 6d. and Is, PATENT BOXES, 


INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG_COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


TO ALL IN DEBT AND DIFFICULTIES. 
AR. MARSHALL, Solicitor of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, &c., obtains for EMBARRASSED 
DEBTORS, in town or country, PROTECTION of PRO- 
PERTY and an entire release from all debts, under the 
new act, without bankruptcy or suspension of business. 
Charges by instalments, Consultation free. 
BILLS of SALE and DEEDS of every description pre- 
pared at one-half the usual charge. 
OFFICES, 9, LINCOLN’S, INN-FIELDS. 
Mr. Marshall may be consulted in the evening at his 
residence. 
20, HART-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 
Vi R. MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for} Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country) 

AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business. 
Charges very moderate, payable by instalments. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


j 
. 
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URS.—A lady is desirous of obtaining for 

a poor Furrier, “sery clever in his trade, EMPLOY- 
MENT in REPAIRING. DRESSING, and ALTERING all 
kinds of FURS, Mofierate prices. He has sealskin 
jackets and other =e much less than shop prices. A 


liberal allowance mae for worn sealskin jackets and 
other furs iff offered #8 paré payment for new ones. A 
very handsome Fur Overcoat for sale.—Address Mrs. J., 
14, Caroline-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 


Lj PINE AND FIR TREE 
VOOL, for the 


RELIEF ovarian OF RHEUMATISM. 


Eight Medalstawarded in Germany and 
France. 

This Wool is made into all kinds of UNDER- 
CLOTHING; and thi3 efficiency of these articles is 
founded on twenty yefus’ experience by medical men of 
note, 


Sole Depot at MAT/AME SIMON’S, Soho Bazaar, 
Cours fers, 287 $9 249, 


‘ 
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REAT COMMERCLAL FAILURE. 
ON MONDAY NEXT. } 
IN BANKRUPTCY. 
GREAT COMMERCIAL FATLURE. 

BAKER and CRISP having PL/RCHASED the ENTIRE 
STOCK of Messrs. WILKINS, ‘}HAMPION, and LOW, 
now bankrupts, at a discountcf 374 per cent. off their 
cost prices, which stock consists; of Silks, Satins, Velvets, 
Velveteens, evening dresses, snd every ‘description of 
plain and fancy dress fabrics, ai.d general drapery goods, 
with a large lot of ladies’ under « lothing, &c., will be sold 
on MONDAY and following days, at prices unheard or 
unknown for years past. Oe 

Catalogues of the vast sale seat free on application. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, REGi)NT-STREET, LONDON, 

Ladies are respectfully invited to inspect the stock. 

A guaranteed reduction of &s. 11d. in the pound on all 
goods. 


A T BAKER and CRISP’S. 


G\N MONDAY NEXT, 
Ané¢ following days, 
SILKS, SATINS, and VELVETS, 


te Half Price. 
N MONDAY NEXT‘, 
And following days, 
VELVETEENS, FURS, ard JACKETS, 
Half Price. 


N MONDAY NEXT, 
And following: days, 
COSTUMES, MERINOES, and WOOLLEN DRESSES, 
Half Price. 


N MONDAY NEX’1, 
HOME and CONTINENTAL GOODS, 
Half Price. 


N MONDAY NEX4, 
POPLINS, GRENADINES, and EVENING 
DRESSES, 
Half Price. 


N MONDAY NEX1, 
CAMBRICS, MUSLINS, aad PIQUES, ¢ 


Half Price. 
N MONDAY NEX1, 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS, aad CURTAINS, 
Half Price. 


N MONDAX NEXT7, 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCEIFFS and SATIN 
SKIRTS, 


N MONDAY NEX(1, 
LADIES UNDERCLOTHING and FANCY GOODS, 
Half Price. 
CATALOGUES of this rs 19 SENT FREE. 


Half Price. 


DAKER and CRISE@ 198, REGENT- 
STREET, Doors open a and close at 5 o’olock 
during the sale. 


N MONDAY NEXT’, 
And following days, 
At prices unheard of for years, LAKER and CRISP will 
SUBMIT the ENTIRE STOCK of Messrs. WILKINS, 
CHAMPION, and LOW. All gcods of the highest class, 
at a reduction of 8s. 11d, in the pound,—198, Regent- 
street. 


N MONDAY NEXT, 
And following days, 
GREAT COMMERCIAL FAILURE of Messrs. WILKINS, 
CHAMPION, anl LOW. 
Stock, valued at £16,00C, purchased by 
BAKER and CRISP, 
At a reductiou of 37} per cent. from their cost prices. 


Catalogues free. 
198, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


OTICE.—Patterns free as usual of all 
BAKER and CRISP’S N:w and Regular goods, 


viz., 

New and Regular.......... ....Grenadines, 

New and Regular............., Evening Dresses. 

New and Regular.............. Fancy Dresses. 

New and Regular.............. Velveteens. 

New and Regular..............Silks, 

New and Regular........ 2.0.0. Japanese Silks. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198 REGENT-STREET, 


eent-street, W. 


a7 


LONDON, ¥. 


DENNIS STEPHENS, 6c 
ATIN DE CHAMBsa@¥, for Evening 


_ Dress. This exquisite nove S=composed of stripes 
of rich bright Satin in every cmice colour, alternated 
with stripes of strong yet light ai d pretty white or black 
gauze, is one of the most elegan’ effects ever produced 
for evening dress. Prices 13s. 11d. and 17s, 11d, for 
12yds, 24in. wide. Patterns free 


DENNIS STEPHENS, 60, }.egent-street, W. 
HE remaining portioi. of the FRENCH 
MERINOS bought immed'ately after the war are 
now ready. This is positively the last delivery—an op- 
ether ad! which does not occtr twice in a century, 
orty inches wide, 13s. 9d. for 7 ‘yards, or 1s. 114d. per 
yard. The best, finest, and widest goods in the market. 
£1 0s. 9d. the full robe of 7 yard; 45 inches wide ; any 
length cut, 2s. 114d. per yard ; ual price 4s. 6d. This 
is the cheapest lot of genuine French Merinos ever 

offered. Patterns free. 


DENNIS STEPHENS, 60, legent-street, W. 
OYAL COURT VELVETEENS (Black 


only).—These are the Velv :teens which keep their 
colour to the last, and are therefire superior to all other 
makes, Can only be procured of DENNIS STEPHENS, 
60, Regent-street, W. Prices 3). 3d., 3s. 6d., 33. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 43. 1ld., 5s, 6d., 53. 1id,, 6s. 6d., 6s. 11d. per 
yard. Patterns free. 


ICH FRENCH SUK REPS, large 


L fashionable cord ; beautiful colours ; no advance . 
still 26s. 9d. for 9 yards, 28 inche; wide, Patterns free, 


DENNIS STEPHENS, 60, I egent-street, W. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


A$ —— 


[J anoary 6, 1872. 


FINE FRENCH MERINOS,| 


DOUBLE WIDTH, at ls. 2id. a Yard. 


A Finer Quality at 1s. 63d. and 1s, 11}d., made of the finest wool and beautifully assorted, with all the New 


Colours and Black. 
PATTERNS SENT FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


CHEAP PARCELS OF LADIES’ 


UNDERCLOTHING. 


An immense accumulation of Surplus Stock and Oddments will be offered for Sale during the present month, 
at greatly reduced prices, together with large lots of Stays, Skirts, Costumes, Jackets ; and other made-up goods 
will be cleared out at the same time, subject to a very large reduction in price. : : 

Foreigners, Families leaving England, Emigrants, or any about to travel, may purchase at this Sale all kinds 


of first-class made-up clothing, &c., at a much less cost than the ordinary price of the material. 


francais. 


Ici on parle 


Hier spricht mein Deutsch. 


HENRY GLAVFE, 


534, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


CHHAP BLACK 


Rich and Handsome, 2s. 64d. and 2s, 114d, a yard. 


SILKS, 


A guaranteed Lyons make, by the first manufacturers in the 


world, 3s. 64d., 33. 11d. and 4s. 11d, 


PATTERNS SENT FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXEORD STREET, W.C. 


DOM 


ARE 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 
ESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt ; are very light to use, elegant 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoiding the necessity of 
having those to work by hand fixed to the table. Their mechanism 
is so simple, that purchasers can easily work them by referring to the 
instructions forwarded with the machine. 


TO WORK BY HAND ee es ee ve <e s -- £2 15 0 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND, 4 4 0 
DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT bie vee 1L0E0 


ewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers, by Hand or Foot, 


£4 4s,, £5 53., £6 63., £8 8s., £10, and £12. L 
*,* Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. 


NO INSTRUCTION, 


AND VERY DIFFICULT 


TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


1 and 2, Cheapside; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London, 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


THLE CE ADiLESsB.E.Sileee REN. 


IS A SIMPLE | 
SEWING MACHINE, 


REQUIRING 


PRICK £2 Ls. 

ONE YEARS GUARANTEE 
GIVEN 

WITH EACH MACHINE. 


ALL OTHERS KEPT IN STOCK 


Easy Terms of Purchase when 
Required. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Before you purchase one see 


“THE COMBINATION” 


It makes four inds of sewing without alteration of the mechanical parts. By simply moving a handle it 


roduces— 
THE LOCK STITCH, which does NOT one ALICE Lhe Operator 
; i ravel at the wi : aries 

THE COCKED CHALK etre ahoainntase of which is that if one stitch breaks the sewing is still sound, 
AND ANY OF THE ABOVE STITCHES alternately, together or separately. 

Instantaneously changed at the will of the operator. 

Prices below ordinary first-class machines. 

See it in operation at 


THE COMBINATION SEWING MACHINE CO.’S SHOW ROOM, 


5, HAYNES-STREET, LONG-LANE, E.C., LONDON. 


Sample of its work and Illustrated Price List will be sent free by post on application 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION 


Is A GOOD 
SEWING MACHINE. 1, £ COOPER, 


PRICES FROM 
1 1 0. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EASY WEEKLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


Printed Instructions Gratis, | 


BUY OF THE MAKER. | 


FAMILY 


OREIGN ALL WOO, REPS, the best 
that can be made ; large cord; every new colour; 
most elegant daess, 18s, 11d. for & yards, 28 inches wide. 
Patterns free. { 
DENN IS STEPHENS, 60, Fegent-street, W. 


RIGHTON WOOL CORD POPLI N, 
still pre-eminent as the be \t dress ever offered at 
mae etre for a yard” 28 inches} wide, this dress has 
obtained a sale larger than any ox ° : brought i 
the market. Patterns free. : Ces oes 
DENNIS STEPHENS, 60, legent-street, W. 


[NVERARY etre allie CLOTH, an 


entirely New Texture, all jure wool, superior in 
every respect to serges for the Wilnter. 21s. 10 yards, 28 
inches wide. Patterns free. d 

DENNIS STEPHENS, 60, Regent-street, W. 


HE REGENT-STREHT MOURNING 
PATTERN elegram, DESINIS STRPHENS on 


receipt of letter or telegram, DENNIS STEPHENS will 
forward a complete set of Mour ing patterns, enabling 
ladies to select thelr mourning aftire without the incon- 
venience of snopping at such ,imes;, Paramattas, French 
Merinoes, French and English Twillls, Baratheas, Coburgs 
Alpacas, Russell Cords, Persian Cc rds, Crape Cloths and 
every other mourning texture, from 8s. 11d. to 35s. the 
full robe. Patent crapes in ever width, 2s. 8d. to 12s 
6d. per yard. Patyerns of all goodis free.’ Parcels over 
£3 carriage paid. Close at fouro’cliock all the year round. 
DENNIS STEPHENS, 60, Riegent-street, W. 


hae 2 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF 


) 


281, BETHNAL GREEN ROAD, All other Makes kept in 
Stock. 


Next to the Fire Engine Station. 


gid 3 Od ad Rd Wa ha 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


Is not a new and untried Machine, but many Thousands have been sold in 
the United States and England, and with perfect satisfaction to the 
purchaser in every case. But it has lately been improved so as to increase 
its capacity, and render it more convenient to operate. A sock may now 
be knit complete without any sewing. 


Knits Flat or Tubular Web, Plain or Fancy Work, from 1 
to 108 stitches wide; and, commencing a Stocking with 
a selvedge, shapes the heel and toe perfectly without 
sewing up. 


Knits 25,000 stitches, or 22 inches of perfect work, in a 
minute, when worked to its full capacity. 


PRICE COMPLETE, 6 GUINEAS. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT OFFICE: 
36, Hop and Malt Exchange, Southwark Street, S.F. 
RETAIL DEPOT AND SHOW Rooms: 
274, Oxford Street, W. (Near New Bond 8treet), 
LONDON. 


PRUSSIA, tiie SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL, 


THE SHAKESPEAR HAND MACHINE, £4 4s. 


SMI 


— 


TH & 


The only Ea Wheeler & Wilson 
Establishment in London fs rT S> Grover & Baker 
25 


moiety fe “<2\\ Willcox & Gibbs 
acility is affordec Agenoria 
J of ia LORI ALT.2 Guelph 
inepecting and comparing\\?, em ¢ : Cleopatra 
every NG, Tae)? Wanzer 
Description of Sewing Machines“ Weir 
before Princess of Wales 
purchasing, American, &c. 


SMITH and CO., having no in terest in selling any particular machine, impartially 
recommend the one best suited for the work required to be done, and offer this 
= GUARANTEE to their custome rs. Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED 
after one month’s trial, for anyother kind, without charge. 


CO., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, W. 


TO SKATERS. | 
NO STRAfS TO LAME THE FEET. | 


FOR SAFETY, NEATNESS, AND CONVENIENCE), 
UNRIVALLED. \ 


FORBES’ 


AMERICAN PATENT { 
tt 


| 
Ls b> 
ACME SKATES 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


The only reliable and really self-fastening Skates ever 
invented. Can be instantly and firmly attached to any 
boot. Preferred by all accomplished and professional 
skaters; and after a test in all skating countries of 
several years, invariably acknowledged to be the best. 

Owing to their great success, many inferior imitations 
are being brought out, and buyers are cautioned against 
all not marked— 

STARR MANUFG CO. 


{ 


HALIFAX. N.S, 


AGENTS FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THOMAS ELLIN and CO,, 
SKATE AND CUTLERY MANUFACTURERS. 


SHEFFIELD. 


N.B.—In ordering, it is only necessary to give length 
and width of boot. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 


HE PATENT “ SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new- 

; fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves being 
too small or tight at the 
wrist, at which point they 
form an elegant and most 

BACK, appropriate ornament. 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee, D. A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross 
Worcester. 

N.B.—Prices: In gilt, 13. and 1s. 6d. ; enamels, 2s., 
2s. 6d., and 3s. ; silver, plain, 3s. Gd. ; ditto engraved, 4s.; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s. Gd. to 25s. ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s, to £10 10s. the 
pair. 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


UNEQUALLED, from 5gs. ; 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
The “Albert” Lock-stitch, 
Silent. Price 6igs. 
“Excelsior ’’ Knotted-Stitch. 
Sews & Embroiders exquisitely, 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock Stitch from 63s. 
THE “PRIMA DONNA,” 


_ Four Guineas. 
The “Little Sun,” price 10s.6d. Try one. 
WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS. 


SEWING MACHINES EXTRAORDINARY. 
ey THE best hand Lockstitch 


Sewing Machine the world has 
yet produced is the ABC, a 


four guineas, on Singer’s prin 
ciple, with modifications an 
P improvements. It will make 
shirt A an overcoat. Mons - 
one > passed by any £10 machine §n 

Be a kingdom. Every lady in 
England should send for prospectus to G. W. JENINGS, 
sole importer, 140, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. \ 
{ 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application, 


DARNEY and PRIOR, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
51, DAVIES STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 
(Opposite Claridge’s Hotel.) 
MANUFACTORY :—New Inn Yard, Tottenham-court-road. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded for the New Compensating 
Tron Cottage Grand. Warranted not to deteriorate in 
pitch or tone, or require re-regulating in any climate. 

PIANOFORTES Manufactured expressly for Schools; 
as exhibited in the Educational Section of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, 1871. 

FIRST CLASS PIANOFORTES for Concerts, Institu- 
tions, &c., at moderate charges. 

PIANOFORTES TUNED AND REPAIRED. 


EARRINGS WITHOUT EAR PIERCING. 
G. EE. SEARLE, Jeweller, 
23, BEDFORD-STREET, PLYMOUTH, 
Sole Patentee for the United Kingdom of the Earrings 
worn without piercing the ears. 
n elegant set of Drawings of the newest desions i 
AMalachite, Jet, &c., with all particulars, $ 


Lf fe 
nearly Every Description, 
82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


W. MARCHANT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Dealer in Glass, China, Earthenware, [ronmongery, Ti, 
Goods, Brushes and Brooms, China Figures and Qrps_ 
ments, Musical Instruments, Cutlery, Metal Goods 
Japanned Goods, American Pails, and Importe, o¢ 
Foreign Glass. 
Goods Lent on Hire 


Printed by E, D, MApDDICK and Co., at 1, Crane-cQyy¢ 
Fleet-street, and published by the proprietor, GEOpgE 
MADDICK, at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, London, whore 
all communications are requested to be seng 
January 6, 1872, ; 
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EFICH, 3, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON; tf 


one button, 2s. 6d. per pair. Price, with two buttons, 2s. 9d. per pair. Gentlemen’s one button, 3s. 6d. per pair- 
A single pair, as sample, by post, at the same rate. ; 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET anp WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 


re og Soar tenths 


ély the Renowned LONGC 


Ladies who use sewing machines will find these goods the nicest for the purpose, and the best value. 
5 Pieces at Wholesale Price. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET anp WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 


ANNUAL SALH OF SILES. 


STAGG AND MANTLE, 


RESPECTFULLY BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 


ANNUAL SALE OF SILKS, AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
IS NOW ON, and will be Continued during the ensuing Week. 


LEICESTER SQUARE AND LEICESTER STREET. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Messrs. MORISON 


Hereby inform the public that they have no connection with a medicine having for its trade mark 
‘4 Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front of the British College of 
Health, which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. 


The only TRADE MARK on Moriscn’s medicines are the words ““MORISON’S UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES” EncRAaveD oN THE GOVERNMENT SramP in WHITE letters on a red ground, to counterfeit 
which is felony. 

January, 1872. Signed, MORISON & Co. 


FIELD'S | HUDSON’S 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE axp CUTLERY | EYTR ACT OF Sh AP 
FOR : 
TABLE USE ! 5 


IS THE MOST APPROVED 
Washing & Cleansmg Preparation 
Wanufactured. 


Ag Is the Best Quality at the Lowest Price, ee as set 
3 fie Stee 
Iron-bound Oak Chests, lined cloth, Pex: ‘ 
fitted completewith Service of Spoons, : 
Forks and Table Cutlery, &c. for 6 
persons ... Sc bes <5 from £6 6 
3 Electro-Silver Cruet Frames... Be 0 10 
. . Biscuit Koxes ... 3 0 15 
i> Tea and Coffee Services, Set 1 15 
‘ ae halvers ... fae from 6 10 
Fish Carvers ve ane .. Pair 010 
Fish ating Knives, per dozen in Case. 1 17 
Dessert Knives and Forks, per dozen in 
Case +¢: Fe to — Re + 5h) 
Entree Dishes, set of 4 (forming 8) ... 5 5 
Dish Covers, ditto oe a oe) (6.6 
Claret Jugs, Drinking Cups, Goblets, &. 010 6  Mpacileas 


Epergne Fruit and Flower Stands, &., in great Variety 
to choose from. 
The usual Discount allowed for Presentation Plate, Prizes, §c., at 


FIELD’S | 
? | 

*,* SEE THAT THE TRADE Mark, A WoMAN’s ARM AND DOLLY 
28, CHEAPSIDE, CITY, LONDON. IS ON EVERY PACKET. 


IRD 


oao 


27AS 


It should be used in every Household. 


It is not injurious to Hands or Clothes. 


coo. oO 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen, in Pound, 
| Half-Pound, and Quarter-Pound Packets ; also in 
usual Penny and Halfpenny Packets. 


